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Northwestern Ratlway photo 


one of a dozen popular sports, is making recreation one of the nation’s biggest businesses 


The Sportsman’s Wallet: No Bottom?_See Page 18 
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You Seen the NEW 


ay 


N/-PULL" PRODUCTION DRIVE | 


When you modernize the power transmission in ye 
plant, be sure to investigate the new ‘’Uni-Pull’’ drive: 


This compact, individual belt drive gives you unifox 
pulling power with minimum tension both across « 
around the pulley faces. Here’s why. 


l.. THERE'S ONLY ONE BELT 230) aeimodennamnt 
leather belt. This gives you the same strong pulley gn 
the same pulling power over the entire belt contact an 
on the pulleys. No separate ‘’pulls’’ that can becon 
uneven. The entire face of the belt works as a unit . 
no part of it can ever loaf. 


2. THE TENSION CONTROL MOTOR BASE enab3 
you to predetermine and automatically maintain t 
proper belt tension to drive your machines efficiently. | 


This Most Modern Individual Belt Drive 
Lasts Longer .. . Is Easier on Bearings 


Modern 
Flat Leather 
Belt 


When the belt “‘leans’’ into a peak load it momentar 
stretches. The base instantly adjusts for this stretc 
keeping the tension the same around the pulleys. Y 
get a smooth, fast, sure start. 


ty 
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Tension-Control 
Motor Base 


Why not modernize your 
plant for greater produc- 
tion by having well de- 
signed belt drives withi 
short center pivoted moton 
bases as illustrated — andi 
of course 


CHICAGO BELTING 


Phone MOnroe 6-5050 and talk it over with one of our Sali 
We can help solve your power transmission problem 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPAN 


Engineers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKING 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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with the 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


IRON FIREMAN 


INDUSTRIAL 


OIL BURNER 


Now you can use economical heavy oils 
(Nos. 5 and 6) with the Iron Fireman 
Industrial Oil Burner and get a steady, 
even flame, regardless of varying oil tem- 
perature or viscosity. This steady flame 
eliminates erratic heating and starting 
failures, and it stays steady, even at very 
low burning rates. 


New Principle of Oil Control 


Iron Fireman’s exclusive Oil Volumeter employs 
a new principle of oil control which eliminates : | 
the inefficient combustion and many troubles enabled the Iron Fireman Industrial Oil Burner to make 
that go with conventional controls. Oil flow an enviable record of fuel and labor savings in many 
control with the Oil Volumeter is positive and installations throughout the nation. 
precise because the oil feed-rate is regulated ° 
by volume, instead of using complex mechanisms 
. some ee do) to Fearon ee Write or phone today to find out how the Iron 
the size of the opening through which ou tows. 5 : “ 

The result of the Oil Volumeter’s exact control Fireman Industrial Oil burner can save fuel 
is efficient, non-pv'sating combustion, which has and labor costs for you. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


FLY UNITED 


NONSTOP 


to either 
CALIFORNIA 
or NEW YORK! 


Think of it—only 2 hrs., 50 min. 
nonstop to New York, witha choice 
of departures at 7 a. m., 8 a. m., 
noon, 5p.m., 6p.m.and 2:50a.m. 
That’s the kind of speed and con- 
venience you get when you fly 
United’s great DC-6 Mainliner 
300s. 

United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
also offer you five nonstops daily 
to California—three to San Fran- 
cisco and two to Los Angeles— 
with a choice of daylight or over- 
night service. Also, two flights 
daily to Portland and Seattle. 


YEAR-ROUND AIR TRAVEL 
IS HERE! No longer need you 
forego the speed and economy of 
flying because weather “looks bad” 
to you. United’s on-schedule per- 
formance has improved 33% with- 
in the past year. Now you can FLY 
UNITED with a new assurance 
of comfortable, dependable travel 
the year around, 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner) or Stevens Hotel Lobby. 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 OR, SEE AN 
AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES: 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co. cae are — 
(Cost, (SS eee 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real Estate transfers 


Consideration 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, 
Cok. C64 ee 
Department store sales index _ 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39= 100) 


bank clearings 2 ee 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District 


@hicaronon ly, =e © 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded 


Market value of shares traded peaches se 


Railway express shipments, Chicago area 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 

L. C. L. merchandise cars — 
Originating local telephone messages 
Electric power production, kwh. 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 


Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division 


Rapid Transit Division 
Postal receipts 


Air passengers: 
Arrivyals72e) 3 5 See 


Departures'es\ = aes a ee 


Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) - 


Live stock slaughtered under federal 
inspection | 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County sae 
Other Tlinois counties 


'—Preliminary figures. 


DECEMBER; 1949, 


Date Due ax 


15 Fourth quarterly installment of 1948 Federal Income 
Tax by Corporations and Fiduciaries 


for month of November 


31 Secure motor vehicle 
trucks for 1950 


31 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for No- 


vember, 1949 


Sept., 1949 August, 1948 Sept.,19 
837 706 F 
$12,519,700 $12,141,200 $13,251,(, 
13296 1,510 g 
$35,958,000 $32,907,000 $31,087,0, 
6,041 6,097 6,1, 
$6,601,243 $11,346,369 $6,458,0, 
$7,155,960 $7,254,153 $7,183,5, 
242.71 181.1 244 


_ $2,971,877,232 $2,843,067,095 $3,107,725,06 


Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- 
vious month pay amount withheld to 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment 
licenses for passenger cars and 


Chicago concerns secure city vehicle licenses for 1950 


$14,907,000,000 $14,784,507,000 $15,712,443,0 
$7,450,864,000 $7,384,892,000 $8,275,860,0 


551,000 502,000 5010 
$13,394,894 $23,632,843 $14,262, 1- 
1,230,640 1,234,037 1,520,101 
51,357 48,069 51,8 
29,555 25,567 27,7: 
169,332,081 166,733,578 ——-173,040,6 
958,635,000 994,849,000 964,134,0 
58,365,127 59,000,311 65,076.70 
12,628,871 12,903,636 13,745,555 
$9,722,565 $8,673,058 —-$8,629,11 
139,545 134,152 115, 
141,680 138,925 117,56: 
175.8 174.4 179. 
497,102 485,295 476,52: 
27,511 26,643 19,02: 
18,040 18,057 14,23 


TAX CALENDAR 


Returnable to 


Authorized 
Depositary 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Director of Revenue 
Secretary of State 
City Collector 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


si * 


Set 
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Llp This ere radatees 


As an economic forecaster, Har- 
vard Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
enjoys an enviable batting average. 
His ability to dig behind headline 
news (unsettling as it may be) and 
ferret out basic trends in the econ- 
omy has made his commentaries 
exceptionally helpful to every busi- 
nessman. ‘This month COMMERCE 
brings its readers an up-to-date fore- 
cast (page 13) by Professor Slichter. 
It should inspire confidence, com- 
ing from an observer who believes 
the economy remains vigorous. 


There are a number of econo- 
mists, in addition to Professor Slich- 
ter, who believe there is nothing 
wrong with business that a dose of 
old-fashioned salesmanship could 
not ‘cure. One facet of} -old:ta- 
shioned salesmanship” is creative 
promotion. Business is seeing a re- 
vival of imaginative selling, and 
COMMERCE surveys the subject in an 
article beginning on page 15. 


Anyone whose goal is to become 
a millionaire had better have a sec- 
ond look at America’s multi-billion- 
dollar sports industry. So declares 
Georg Mann, in an article (page 18) 
documenting his contention that 
sports — in all its phases — con- 
stitutes the nation’s biggest business. 
What's more, the industry is getting 
bigger every year as the average 
man gets more time to be a witness- 
ing and participating sports fan. 


Pre-war, the typical dime-store toy 
counter had a distinctly foreign 
flavor with products from Japan, 
Germany, Italy, France and Czecho- 
slovakia. Things are different to- 
day; most toys are American-made 
and foreign producers are having 
trouble re-entering world markets. 
Meanwhile, America’s big three- 
quarter - billion - dollar toy industry 
has more than tripled its pre-war 
output. The story of the toy boom 
is told by Betty Savesky on page 20. 


Everyone hears a lot about “won- 
der metals.” Yesterday, aluminum 
and magnesium were our “wonder 
metals;* today, they are in common 
use. Now, we have a whole new 
group, largely war-born, that may 
overshadow such outstanding suc- 
cesses as aluminum in the years 
ahead. Story begins on page 16. 
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OF DIESEL OIL | 
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Louts1ANAa, Mo.— (Special ) — A diesel-powered 
Burlington passenger train made history here 
recently, burning oil made from coal—the first 
train in the history of American railroading to 
run on synthetic fuel. 


From St. Louis to Louisiana, Mo. and return, 
the big diesel locomotive hauled a train of dis- 
tinguished guests from industry and government. 
The occasion was the dedication of two plants, 
developed by the U.S. Bureau of Mines (and 
costing $15,000,000) to convert coal into oil. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


BURLINGTON’S 
100th 
ANNIVERSARY 
1849-1949 


ESSENTIAL LINK 


DIESEL BURNS 


History - Making Demonstration 
Hailed As Another Burlington First 


COMMER 


Aimed at developing a synthetic oil industry, the 
plants are regarded as important factors in plan- 
ning national defense. From experiments here, 
techniques may be established which would be 
especially important if free access to world oil 
markets is ever interrupted. 


Burlington’s pioneering with synthetic fuel is 
another “‘Burlington first,’’ following such his- 
toric Burlington milestones as America’s first 
diesel-powered streamlined train and America’s 
first main-line diesel locomotive. 


PLAINVIEW Q 
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IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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Right Answer — Wrong Reason 


OR of the current enigmas puzzling many in the 
financial community is the association of rumors 
hat the dollar will be devalued with the strong per- 
ormance of the stock market. The rumor has been 
latly denied by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. 
surrency experts have also pointed out that to reduce 
he established gold price of the dollar now would be 
0 defeat the very purposes of the devaluation of the 
ound, which our government so recently and so 
trongly urged on Great Britain. Even more strange, 
10Wever, is the association of devaluation talk with 
he bullish action of the stock market. 

Monetary authorities point out that to clip the 
xold value of the dollar would not increase the supply 
x9 money or credit or the turnover of either. Aside 
rom tending to stimulate exports and curb imports, 
levaluation would hardly affect the United States’ 
situation at all. The dollar is a paper money incon- 
vertible into gold domestically and has been since 
1933. For American citizens it is even illegal to pos- 
ess monetary gold so that any relationship of our 
currency to that commodity is purely academic. For 
practical purposes the government could just as well 
xpress the value of the dollar in sea shells or any 
»ther tangible item. The provisions for gold backing 
of the currency, of course, do provide a limitation on 
currency issuance. It is also true that these limitations 
sould readily be changed by an act of Congress. 

While discounting the importance of devaluation 
is an inflationary force, however, financial authorities 
are far from discounting the prospects of further in- 
ation. The key factor, as they see it, is the govern- 
ment deficit, which can, and usually does, add to the 
supply of money. In the last five months the total 
public debt has increased over $4,000,000,000. Esti- 
mates of the deficit in the current fiscal year now 
range as high as $5,000,000,000. Monetization of the 
rovernment deficit through the banking system dur- 
ing the war provided most of the money and credit 
*xpansion on which the postwar inflation has been 
sased. There is nothing to indicate that this trend 
will be altered so long as federal spending exceeds in- 
‘ome. It is hardly necessary to discuss the likelihood 
yf a continuance of deficit spending in the face of 
sresent social and political trends. 

_ All of this leads to the hapless conclusion that stock 
narket operators who are betting on more inflation 


seem to have the odds in their favor, although the 
possibility of devaluation, however remote, is not the 
correct reason. , 


™ A Page From Business’ Book 


Wiser Re diplomacy, which seems to be 

working deeper and deeper into trouble, may 
soon borrow a page from labor-management relations 
as a means of resolving some of its more critical 
problems. 

The possibility of such a step is suggested by the 
authoritative, but unofficial, magazine Unirep Nations 
Wor.p, which makes the following report to its 
readers: “‘Amid great secrecy, certain UN circles are 
preparing a crucial world diplomacy move as a su- 
preme effort to allay and even abolish the explosive 
tensions between East and West. The idea is to de- 
velop discreet but powerful pressure on the current 
General Assembly to appoint Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India as supreme mediator between 
the Western and Eastern blocs.” 

The plan would be, according to the magazine, to 
give Mr. Nehru full powers to attempt mediation 
between the West and East; he would be authorized to 
select assistants from among the world’s most dis- 
tinguished statesmen and would have assigned to him 
a special secretariate to help him carry through his 
task. And, the point is raised that even if the Indian 
statesman were unable to bring the two warring 
worlds to genuine cooperation, he would certainly be 
able to place the responsibility for non-cooperation on 
either faction to the satisfaction of public opinion 
throughout the world. 

The diplomatic mediation proposal is unique in 
history and it should be of peculiar interest to the 
American businessman. A great many men who op- 
erate plants, place orders and sign checks as their daily 
business are at a loss for a solution to the world’s 
troubles. But here is a familiar idea; it suggests that 
we sit down with a master mediator, thrash over our 
international differences and let a man of outstanding 
global prestige guide us toward peaceful settlement. 

Mediation has had mixed success in industry; but 
time and again it has cleared the air. It may not 
always have brought labor and management together, 
but it certainly has helped us to understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. If the world mediation idea is 
given a chance, business may take some pride in hav- 
ing thought of the method first. Also, it may extend 
to the diplomats sincere hopes for success in what 
seems to be an incredibly difficult undertaking. 


Caine 


ELECTRONIC ~ 


| AM PLICALL 


Intercommunication 


TIME-SAVER 


for Business, U.S.A. 


The list of AMPLICALL users reads 
like a ‘‘Who’s Who”’ of American 
business. Big and small, each enjoys 
the time-saving advantages of this 
modern electronic communication 
system. The touch of a button pro- 
vides instant speaking contact with- 
in and between all departments. 
Frees busy switchboards for outside 
traffic. Puts an end to wasteful walk- 
ing, waiting, memo-writing and 
costly slowdowns. In plant and of- 
fice, AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the full 
details on AMPLICALL today! 


See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the ''Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 


n Systems (cont'd) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 


roni¢ AAULaND 
"ys AIMPLICALL 
aeitutions, general business. 
installations in daily use. Engi- 


directory, or write direct 
requirements. Expert survey and 


to Rauland-Borg Corpo- 
ERE TO BUY IT” 


Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
Lincoln 9- 4321 


[] Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


{J Send your representative. No obligation, 


Pe Cie a State Fees wet 
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e Ear-Splitting Chamber — There 
is a padded cell at Illinois Institute 
of Technology that is being used for 
the uniqué purpose of disciplining 
wayward engines. ‘The double-walled 
chamber is lined with — six-inch- 
thick fiberglass and into it go an as- 
sortment of noisy engines ranging 
from a one-horsepower lawn mower 
to a 2,000-horsepower diesel. By 
studying them, inside the test rooin 
with camera, magnetic recorder, and 
sound analyser chart, engineers have 
been able to reduce engine noises by 
as much as 50 per cent. 


e Nuclear Forecasting — Atomic 
energy has gone to work for the 
weatherman, reports the Chemical 
and Engineering News.  Radio-ac- 
tive cobalt, produced at Oak Ridge 


| has been placed in small aluminum 


boxes at a number of ground-level 
locations; then, after winter snows 
have fallen, a Geiger counter reports 
radiations that indicate how much 
snow—in mass, not depth—there is. 
If the experiment works, it may be 
possible to estimate next year’s wa- 
ter supply with amazing accuracy-— 
particularly in Western communities 
where such forecasts are of partic- 
ular importance, 


e Airsickness Antidote — Out of ev- 
ery 1,000 people who travel by air, 
less than a half-dozen ever are air- 
sick and even this minority can for- 


ration, Chieogo, 2ulineisn Seat about lat, according to Col. A. D. 


Tuttle, United Air Lines medical di- 
rector. ‘The new remedy, says Col. 
Tuttle, is dramamine which, when 
given to 2,111 passengers prone to 
airsickness, gave complete relief to 
an “overwhelming percentage.” The 
drug is manufactured by G. D. 
Searle and Company of Chicago. 


¢ Federal Buying Guide — Business’ 
biggest single customer—the military 
and civilian branches of the gov- 
ernment—maintains a total of 144 


purchasing offices with which firr 
can do business, according to tht 
Chicago Association of Commeré 
and Industry. The complete list h: 
been compiled into a 23-page dire 
tory of federal purchasing offic 
which can be procured upon rr 
quest from the Association’s heaa 
quarters at 1 N. La Salle Stree 
Chicago 2. The guide also contait 
a check-list of suggestions that wy 
simplify business negotiations wit 
federal agencies. 


e But Is It Sporting? — A Germaz 
inventor, who claims to have deviset 
an electrical fish-catching device, 
looking for American markets fe« 
the contraption. The device, dee 
cribed in a recent list of import op; 
portunities published by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, consists of tw‘ 
electrodes carrying adjustable volt! 
age. Fish, says the German inven 
tor, swim into electrical field; vary 
ing electrical voltage makes fish’ 
tail muscles contract and relax, thu: 
wiggling his tail and propelling hin 
toward positive electrode; net at pos 
itive electrode catches fishes. Ger 
man fisheries experts, says the De 
partment of Commerce, endorse thx 
device. 


e End Of An Era! — One of the 
most lucrative businesses of the post 
war seller’s market has finally reach 
ed the end of its golden era. - Near 
ly one-third of the 40,000 used cai 
businesses which flourished in_ the 
United States at this time last yea: 
are out of business today, accordins 
to the National Used Car Dealer 
Association. 


e Wartime Productivity? — Refer 
ences to America’s herculean war 
time production record have becom 
a familiar bromide, but now—afte: 
reviewing the statistics—the Twen 
tieth Century Fund discovers tha 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Salesman Jim’s job makes him roam Smart Jim saves time and disappointments— : 


From town to town, and far from home! Calls Long Distance for appointments! 


And keeps the wife and kiddies happy: By phone, wherever Jim may be 
Calls home often—says, ‘“‘It’s Pappy!” He’s both at work and home, you see! 


To clinch a sale—or tell a tale—there’s 
nothing gets you there quicker, cheaper than 
Long Distance. A minute or two, as a rule, is all 
it takes! And such low rates—lower still after 


6 P.M. and all day Sunday! Make that call tonight! 


ion 
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ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


SEE THESE LOW RATES! 


A three-minute, station-to-station call 


from CHICAGO: 
TO Daytime Rates 


After 6 p. m. daily” 
and all day Sunday 


Charleston, S. C..... $1.55 $1.15 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 1.15 -75 
Topeka, Kan. .... ... 1.25 .85 
Toledo, O. ............ -80 50 


(Plus Federal Tax) 


Rates to many other places are shown in the 


front pages of your telephone directory. 
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HON TO SAV 
TIME AND MONEY 
WHEN YOU HAVE 
-—ANELECTRICAL 
PROBLEM 


@ You can save time and money 
on electrical alterations, conver- 
sions and new construction 
through the employment of K-B’s 
ENGINEERED ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By placing the complete responsi- 
bility for engineering, procure- 
ment and construction in the 
hands of one reliable firm, you 
can save the time of important 
personnel in your organization 
and realize the benefits from your 
investment in an improved elec- 
trical system at an earlier date. 
Undivided responsibility for per- 
formance of all phases of the 
work results in lower overall costs. 


Our staff of Electrical Engineers 
and Construction Specialists in- 
sures an electrical system designed 
to best meet your needs and effi- 
cient installation in the shortest 
possible time. 


More and more of America’s most 
progressive industrial concerns 
are employing our complete fa- 
cilities to solve their electrical 
problems. 


Write, Wire or Telephone 
For Complete Information 


KB 


SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1908 


Gpnituclion 
KELSO-BURNETT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


=) FINANCE and BUSINES! 


Trends te 


Director lien 
Bryan of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
Institute of Avia- 
tion believes the 
ailing personal aircraft industry may 
need a “Henry Ford’—or even a 


Says Personal 
Plane Industry 
Needs Lift 


new type of airplane. 

The Institute director attributes to 
high costs and poor marketing the 
“staggering” drop from 35,000 per- 
sonal aircraft sold in 1946 to an esti- 
mated 6,000 this year. He _ points 
out that some of the industry’s prob- 
lems are analagous to those faced by 
early-day automobile manufacturers. 


These problems include high pur- 
chase prices, high costs of operation, 
little utility, lack of safety, high de- 
preciation, high insurance costs, iu- 
adequate service facilities, and dis- 
turbing noises. All of these and 
other difficulties are present in the 
light plane field but gradually are 
being overcome, according to Dr. 
Bryan. 


Dr. Bryan predicts that high costs 
of operation will decrease with great- 
er utilization. Personal aircraft to- 
day are flown an average of less than 
100 hours per year. This indicates, 
the director points out, that useful- 
ness of the small plane is not gener- 
ally appreciated as yet by business- 
men. 

* * * 


A large majority 


Survey Small of small business- 
Business men believe that 
Viewpoints big business does 

more good than 


harm and feel that their most diffi- 
cult problems are created by govern- 
ment bureaus rather than by large 
companies, according to the results 
of a survey by The Psychological 
Corporation of New York. 

The survey, conducted among a 
cross-section of small businessmen, 
shows that the majority of this group 
Opposes government limitations on 


the size to which corporations ma: 
grow but favors restrictions on ex 
pansion of labor unions and goverr 


ment bureaus. Nevertheless, 39 pe 
cent favored government limitatior: 
of the size of companies. 


The small businessmen rate by 
corporations superior to themselve 
in paying bills promptly, the surve: 
reveals, and about equal with respec 
to fair wages and prices. Howevet 
the small businessmen say they ex 
cel large firms in such areas as em 
ploye relations, contributions to th 
community, interest in local employ 
ment conditions and square-dealins 
in competitive practices. 

* * * 


The total nun 
ber of savers in tk 
United States ha 
shown a_remarl! 
able degree of stz 
bility in the postwar period, as ind: 
cated by figures on liquid asset hole 
ers compiled by the Federal Reserw 
System. 


Stability Seen 
In Number 
Of Savers 


These figures show that close t 
36,000,000 of the nation’s 50,000,00! 
spending units had some liquid as 
sets early this year. This number wz 
approximately the same as the yee 
before and was several hundred thou 
sand above the equivalent 1947 pe 
iod. 


The stability in the number ¢ 
liquid asset holders in the last thre 
years is the more noteworthy in vier 
of the fact that the period since 194: 
witnessed the greatest consume 
spending boom in the nation’s his 
tory. While many spending units re 
duced their holdings of liquid asset 
in this period and others disposed ¢ 
theirs entirely, maintenance of tb 
aggregate number of savers is testi 
mony to belief in thrift and persona 
responsibility on the part of the grea 
majority of American people. 


The Federal Reserve’s study i 
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accounts, and Savings and _ loan 
hares. It does not mean, therefore, 
that people without liquid assets un- 
ider the Reserve’s definition are with- 
but resources of any kind. Individ- 
juals, for example, own some $20,- 
900,000,000 in currency, and have a 
Wariety of other assets such as se- 
curities and homes. 


* * * 
More than $120,- 
{$120 Billion 000,000,000 is pres- 
jOwed To ently owed to IIli- 
tate Banks nois banks on in- 


stallment loans, ac- 
cording to a study covering more 
jthan 200 banks made by the Illinois 
‘Bankers Association. 


The survey showed that more 
than 25 percent of these banks’ to- 
ltal loans were represented by in- 
istallment contracts; that three out 
of four of these contracts arose 
jirom the sales of goods, and that 
less than one in four was created by 
ja direct loan of money. Even in 
‘direct loans, the money in many 
cases was used for the purchase of 
igoods. Among banks with less 
jthan $10,000,000 assets, 38 per cent 
jof all loans were represented by in- 
istallment contracts, whereas for 
larger banks the figure was 22 per 


cent. 
re kaa 


Total income 


Total Income taxes collected in 
Taxes Rise the United States 
1100 Per Cent show an increase of 


over 1,100 per cent 
in 10 years from $2,500,000,000 in 
1939 to just under $31,000,000,000 
in the fiscal year of 1949, with indi- 
viduals paying 60: per cent of this to- 
tal, according to an analysis by the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Number of persons hit by income 
taxes has increased proportionately, 
the company finds. There were 3,- 
900,000 individual income taxpayers 
in 1939; in 1948 there were 41,800,- 
000. Although that number will be 
reduced for 1949 by the elimination 
of several million small taxpayers 
from the rolls due to increased ex- 
emptions and other changes made by 
Congress in 1948, the count, when 
available, should still run somewhere 
around 36,000,000 individual income 

(Continued on page 46) 
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36 fact-packed pages...a concise, 
clearly written study of the common 
kinds of crime losses (forgery, bad 
checks, sales slip alteration, “inside” 
theft, cash register manipulation, bur-- 
glary and many more), together with 
the best methods of preventing them... 
the book that’s hailed by businessmen 
and educators everywhere as one of the 
best organized and most useful manuals 
ever published on this important subject. 


ahd this...Crime Loss Bulletins 


Bi-monthly for two years you will re- 
ceive bulletins containing summaries of 
actual crime loss cases from Continental 
Casualty Company’s claim files—how 
much was stolen and in what manner, 
who was guilty, how the crime was 
discovered and how the loss could have 
been prevented. Many of these case 
histories could happen again—right in 
your own firm. Reading them will put 
you on your guard, save you money. 


Continental Casualty Co. | 
Dept. 3A 
310 South Michigan Ave. | 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, your "Crime Loss Prevention’ book and your 
bi-monthly Crime Loss Bulletins. 
Name— | 
Firm Name a 
Street Address B 
City — = Zone State || 


Fy ECOVERY from the recent mild 
recession in business began in 
third quarter of 1949. 

On September 18 came the de- 
valuation of the British pound, on 
September 19, the full-fledged coal 
strike, about ten days later, the 
‘steel strike began. Are not these 
events bound to interrupt recovery? 
And even if the recovery is not 
interrupted by the devaluation and 
the strikes or if it resumes promptly 
after the strikes are settled, can it 
be expected to continue for long? 
The severity of the recent recession 
has been limited by continuation of 
a high level of expenditures on 
plant, equipment, and _ housing. 
Can this high level of expenditures 
be expected to continue much long- 
er? When outlays on plant, equip- 
ment, and housing drop, will not 
the recovery from the recent reces- 
sion be interrupted and will not 
the country then experience the real 
recession? These are the questions 
with which my remarks will deal. 

Let us consider first the effect of 
devaluation of the pound and other 
currencies upon business in the 
United States. The effect may be 
summarized by saying that devalua- 


) “& slow slide-off in expenditures for 
plant and equipment is not improbable’. 
; Pure Oil Co. photo by Korth 


W ill Recovery 
Continue? 
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By Sumner H. Slichter 


Business Can Look Forward To An Expanding Economy 


With No Major Depression in The Foreseeable Future 


tion will increase slightly the sup- 
ply of goods in the United States, 
that it will put mild downward 
pressure on prices, especially the 
prices of finished goods, and that 
the downward pressure on_ prices 
will probably stimulate expenditures 
for goods. Raw materials imported 
by the United States will not be 
cut materially in price—if they were 
the purpose of devaluation (to help 
other countries earn dollars) would 
be defeated. Finished goods, which 
are elastic in demand, will be cut 
in moderate amount—not by the 
amount of devaluation because 
there will be some rise of produc- 
tion costs in other countries. The 
reduction in the prices of finished 
goods, such as automobiles, worsteds, 
china, and many other articles, will 
stimulate spending at least to a 
mild extent and will be good for 
the American economy. 

If devaluation does everything 
that can be expected of it, it will 
raise imports of goods and services 
into the United States relative to 
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Made before the National Conference of 
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exports until exports exceed im- 
ports by no more than the volume 
of Marshall plan aid. This would 
mean an increase in the supply of 
goods by over $2,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the next year or slightly less 
than one per cent of the gross na- 
tional product at the rate of output 
of the first nine months of 1949. 
If the devaluation is to make pos- 
sible a solution of the dollar short- 
age problem by 1952, a further in- 
crease in imports into the United 
States will be needed in 1951— 
roughly an increase of $3,000,000,000 
more. Certainly the immediate in- 
crease in supplies of goods will be 
too small to be depressing, and, if 
more abundant supplies encourage 
spending by bringing about lower 
prices for finished goods, the effect 
of devaluation on the American 
economy will be stimulating. 


Effect of Strikes 


The coal and steel strikes will 
depress output and employment by 
moderate amounts—perhaps by near- 
ly 10 per cent though much more 
than 10 per cent in the manufactur- 
ing industries—if they last long 
enough. The important thing to 
remember about strikes, however, 
is that their effect is almost entirely 
upon the supply of goods, not upon 
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the long-run determinants of the 
demand for goods. Demand for 
eoods depends upon needs, the sup- 
ply of money and liquid assets held 
by individuals and business con- 
cerns, the volume of investment 
opportunities, the size of debts of 
individuals and business concerns— 
especially the volume of short-term 
debts—and the expected level of in- 
comes. None of these underlying 
determinants of demand are great- 
ly affected by strikes. Consequently, 
one may assume with confidence 
that the economy. will recover 
quickly and completely from the 
strikes. Steel users, of course, may 
be held back several weeks or more 
in resuming full operations. 

The terms on which the strikes 
are settled are important, and it is 
more important that the strikes be 
settled on sound and equitable terms 
than that they be settled promptly. 
In each case the principal issue is a 
pension plan. Consequently, a 
“right” settlement means that what- 
ever pension plan is established be 
financially sound, that it gives real 
security, not fake security, and that 
it be fair as between different classes 
of workers. 


Plant Expenditures 


Will not the level of business 
soon be pulled down by a drop: in 
expenditures on plant, equipment, 
and housing? In 1948, expendi- 
tures on these purposes were 
$38,500,000,000, or 14.7 per cent of 
the gross national product. In the 
second quarter of 1949 expenditures 
on plant, equipment, and housing 
were 14.4 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product. In 1929 expendi- 
tures on plant, equipment, and 
housing were 13.7 per cent of the 
gross national product. Is not the 
present rate of outlay on_ plant, 
equipment, and housing abnormally 
high? Must they not be expected 
to fall in the near future, and if 
they do fall, will the recovery not 
be interrupted? The essential facts 
about expenditures on plant, equip- 
ment, and housing may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. The present level of outlay 
for these purposes seems to be ab- 
normally high. My judgment is 
that they are about 12 per cent to 
19 per cent above normal. 

2. A moderate drop in these ex- 
penditures within the next year 


would not be surprising, but is far 
from certain. At any rate, the back- 
log of demand is large. Unless a 
drop in outlay on plant, equipment, 
and housing is induced by _ pessi- 
miistic expectations concerning the 
immediate future of business or by 
expectations of lower production 
costs, the drop will be very gradual. 
Put in another way, a drop in 
spending on plant, equipment, and 
housing which comes solely from 
meeting the accumulated demand, 
will be a slow one. 

3. A drop in expenditures on 
plant, equipment, and housing will 
be offset to a substantial extent by 
a drop in the rate of saving, par- 
ticularly corporate saving. 


$12,000,000,000 Outlay 


My estimates indicate that ex- 
penditures on expanding plant, 
equipment, and housing will be 
about $12,100,000,000 a year, pro- 
vided plant and equipment per 
worker are increased at the rate of 
two per cent a year, and about 
$15,000,000,000 a year if plant and 
equipment per worker are increased 
at the rate of three per cent per 
year. ‘Total expenditures on both 
replacements and expansion would 
be $31,000,000,000 a year, provided 
plant and equipment are increased 
at the rate of two per cent per 
worker, and $33,900,000,000 a year, 
provided plant and equipment are 
increased at the rate of three per 
cent per worker, Since expenditures 
in 1948 on plant, equipment, and 
housing were $38,500,000,000, the 
total volume of expenditures for 
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these purposes must be expected toy 
drop by $4,600,000,000 to $7,500,;, 
000,000 below the level of 19483 
or from 12 to 19 per cent. 
Although expenditures on plant, 
equipment, and housing are ab) 
normally high, a large and suddenr 
drop in these expenditures is nob 
likely in the near future. Thes 
backlog of demand is still very; 
large. Even at the beginning of 
1949, there was slightly less indus+ 
trial plant and equipment per work< 
er in American industry than ing 
1929 and only about seven per cent 
more than in 1939. This indicates 
that the large expenditures of 1946, 
1947, and 1948 had merely offset 
the failure to make the usual re» 
placements during the depressionr 
and the war. There is a long-runr 
tendency for plant and equipment 
per worker to grow slowly. ‘Toe 
bring plant and equipment peri 
worker up to the amounts indicatedc 
by the long-term trends would re 
quire expenditures (at present: 
prices) of over $80,000,000,000. 


Housing Lags 

The demand for housing is being; 
sustained by the fact that the num+ 
ber of families has been increased: 
since 1940 faster than the number! 
of new dwelling units and by thes 
rapid rise in population. 

As the country gradually catches: 
up on the large accumulated de-: 
mand for plant, equipment, and: 
housing, a slow drop in expendi. 
tures for these purposes may be: 
expected. But catching up on ac: 
cumulated demand will not produce: 
a large and sudden drop in expendi- 
tures—such a drop would only come: 
as a result of a pessimistic view of 
the general business outlook or as: 
a result of expectations of substan- 
tially lower costs of construction 
and equipment. There is no pros- 
pect that costs of equipment or 
construction will soon be substan- 
tially lower. 

The tendency for a drop in ex- 
penditures on plant, equipment, 
and housing to produce unemploy- 
ment will be offset in large measure 
by a drop in the rate of saving and 
a rise in the rate of consumption. 
The decrease in saving will come 
from a drop in saving by corpora- 
tions. The savings of individuals 
have always fallen far short of meet- 
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Nar-Spangled Salesmanship 


RAZZLE-DAZZLE MERCHANDISING HAS REVIVED FROM AN 8-YEAR NAP 


ACK in the ‘twenties, a Chicago 
merchant devised a_ selling 
-scheme that was unique even in 
that heyday of red hot promotion. 
The Chicago man, whose job was to 
sell a patented “gas saver” for autos, 
hired a dozen-odd salesmen and rent- 
ed a small shop facing a busy West 
Side corner. Then, at intervals dur- 
ing the day, his two young sons 
would stage a furious fist-fight out- 
side the shop; a crowd would ga- 
ther; and, without knowing quite 
how they got there, bystanders would 
find themselves herded inside for a 
fast and formidable sales pitch. Be- 
fore long, this unorthodox merchan- 
dising technique had produced an 
astonishing sales volume. 

The story has more than historic 
significance twenty years later. It 
has been a long time—almost a dec- 
ade, in fact—since the average mer- 
chant has felt obliged to resort to 
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anything approaching imaginative 
promotion to sell his wares. In a 
war and postwar seller’s market, the 
incentive is clearly lacking and, like 
salesmanship itself, go-getting pro- 
motion has remained—until recently 
—an almost forgotten business tool. 


Showmanship Revival 


Now that competition has return- 
ed in full vigor, more than one mer- 
chant has bestirred himself to recap- 
ture a touch of the showmanship 
that in less prosperous years mov- 
ed merchandise when nothing else 
would. If these merchants, in their 
initial efforts to revive imaginative 
promotion, lack the ardor of the 
gentleman who sent his sons to battle 
in behalf of greater sales, it is only 
because mere merchandising tech- 
niques, like everything else, become 
rusty with years of neglect. 

Among the more adventurous of 


. ods. 


today’s explorers into the distant past 
is Fred Ward, the Denver Hudson 
dealer, who offers customers and 
their wives a free airplane trip to 
Detroit to pick up a new car, plus 
the chance to save on freight charges 
by driving it home. A Chicago 
counterpart is young and hyper-ag- 
gressive Jim Moran, another Hud- 
son dealer, who offers prospective 
buyers free transportation to Chi- 
cago if they buy a car from Moran’s 
Courtesy Motor Sales, Inc. This 
lodestone has attracted buyers from 
both East and West coasts. 

Auto dealers are not the only 
merchants who are endeavoring to 
make the sales bait more appealing 
to customers who have turned coy 
toward prosaic merchandising meth- 
Cleveland witnessed a manu- 
facturer’s selling stunt recently when 
dignified Dwight P. Joyce, president 
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Pure, ultra-light lithium slices almost as easily as cheese 


Here Are Tomorrow's 
“Wonder Metals” 


HALF-DOZEN unfamiliar 
metals which for years have 
been cooling their heels on 
the industrial sidelines have sud- 
denly turned hot. Despite their 
forbidding names — titanium, zir- 
conium, molybdenum, tantalum, 
lithium, and columbium — _ they 
are as clearly the “metals of to- 
morrow” as aluminum and magne- 
sium were a decade ago. Chances 
are that within the next few years 
all six will have emerged signifi- 
cantly in scores of industries. 
Titanium, already called the “jet- 
age metal”, rivals both stainless 
steel and aluminum. Its potential 
uses include parts for aircraft and 
naval vessels, airborne weapons and 
supersonic missiles. Potentially, ti- 
tanium is one of the cheapest of all 
metals; its ores cost about a cent 
a pound. It is also the ninth most 
abundant element; there is more 
titanium in the ground than all 


the lead, zinc, copper, tin, nickel, 
gold, and silver put together. The 
United States has extensive ore de- 
posits in New York, Florida, North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Two obstacles — the difficulty op 
extracting titanium from its ores 
and the generally low titanium cont 
tent of many ores — have preventeci 
the metal from becoming availabld 
industrially until recently. Nows 
thanks to improvements in the ex 
traction process, one pilot plant is 
producing about 100 pounds of ti: 
tanium per day; the average cost 
$5 a pound, is low for a new metal! 
Some metallurgists even see ar 
omen in the price: it is the sama 
as that charged for aluminum 6) 
years ago when Charles Martin 
Hall started the electrolytic produce 
tion of aluminum. 


Feels Silk-Like 

titanium is silvery-whites 
and feels silk-like 
Although not ar 
“all-purpose metal” (none exist) ) 
titanium offers some new = and 
valuable combinations of proper1 
ties. Aluminum, for example, is 
light, easily worked, yet is relatives 
ly weak and presents some difficuld 
corrosion problems that are hare 
to lick. Stainless steel has great 
strength, high resistance to mosé 
forms of corrosion, yet its weight 
handicaps it for many engineering; 
applications. 


Pure 
rust-resistant 
when polished. 


Titanium provides the advant 
ages of both metals: it is strong: 
(tensile strength — 80,000 to 125,000 
pounds per square inch), less tham 
twice as heavy as stainless steel, and 
strongly resistant to many forms of 
corrosion. Its melting point is some 
300° F. higher than that of iron, 
and it retains much of its strengthi 
at high temperatures, whereas mag- 


Arc lamps using zirconium oxide give 10 times the brilliance of tungsten lamps 
Western Union photo | 
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#loying pure titanium with some of 
jthe more common metals is ex- 
pected to increase its strength at 
{both normal and elevated tempera- 
ftures, yet not greatly increase its 
‘weight. 

Nuclear Engine Metal? 


Military engineers are consider- 
jing its use in jet turbine blades, 
supersonic bombers, rockets and 
Wvarious types of naval equipment 
where parts must be rugged even 
jat high temperatures. Atomic en- 
igineers are interested in its possible 
juse in nuclear engines. Because ti- 
jtanium can be “surface hardened” 
with cyanide, it may be used to 
make long-lasting engine parts like 
pistons and cylinder liners. 


Many of tomorrow’s vacuum 
tubes, jewelry and medical instru- 
ments are likely to be made of 
zirconium, a sister metal to titan- 
jum. Zirconium, while present in 
the semi-precious stone called “zir- 
con,” is by no means rare. In light 
of present knowledge, it stands No. 
(19 in abundance, two and one-half 
jtimes as common as copper and 13 
times more plentiful than lead. 


Although metallurgists have pro- 
duced impure powdered zirconium 
metal for about a century, only 
now does the process of refining 
the metal offer commercial possi- 
bilities. Even so, zirconium at pres- 
ent is produced: only on a small 
scale by a process involving the 
deposition of the vapor from a 
vaporized compound of zirconium 
on a hot wire. This makes the price 
of zirconium high; sheet costs about 


bee 


American Optical Co. 
Girl’s right eye is artificial; it moves because of tantalum backing 


A factual report on six little-known metals soon 


to become important in scores of industries 


$180 a pound. Compared with 
platinum, for which zirconium can 
sometimes be substituted, this is 
good; with more common metals, 
not so good. 

Zirconium has certain unique 
properties. ‘Though heavier than 
titanium, it is lighter than stainless 
See an CarISmeaDOULMEth ne cm telemyers 
stronger than aluminum, takes <a 
high polish, and is so hard that it 


Bearles Lake, Calif., showing salt cakes from which lithium is obtained 
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scratches glass. It’s nickname, “the 
two-faced metal”, springs from the 
fact that below 450° it is one of 
the most corrosion-resistant metals 
available, while at high tempera- 
tures it becomes extremely active. 
At normal temperatures, few acids 
and alkalis will mar it. Hydro- 
chloric acid barely wets the surface 
of a sheet of zirconium. But at a 
temperature of about 700° F. zir- 
conium rapidly absorbs oxygen, 
nitrogen, and other gases. It is valu- 
able as a “getter” in radio tubes, 
for it literally soaks up oxygen and 
other gases, thus maintaining the 
tube’s necessary high vacuum. 


Zirconium Lamp 


Zirconium is also an “electrolytic 
valve”; in other words, it permits 
an electric current to flow in only 
one direction in an electrolytic con- 
denser. Because of its beautiful 
sheen and non-corrosive properties, 
it has been suggested that zircon- 
ium can also be used for jewelry. 


Another interesting use for one 
(Continued on page 33) ~ 
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The Sportsman's Wallet. No Bottoms: 


Five Times The Cost of The A-Bomb Is Spent For Equipment Alone 


HEN historians get around 
WW: dissecting the ‘Twentieth 

Century, they should have 
no trouble answering one question: 
What was the biggest business of 
the era? The answer will be found 
in such revealing artifacts as a 
crumpled World Series ticket, a 
custom-made bowling ball, or a 


rusted tackle box. 

Nobody has ever inserted the last 
decimal point in the nation’s an- 
nual sports bill. But even a quick 
glance shows it is enormous. Last 
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year, the New York Trust Company 
turned an accountant’s eye on the 
high finance of recreation, report- 
ing later that the annual bill for 
admissions and equipment alone 
approaches $5,000,000,000. Another 
$10,000,000,000 — five times what it 
cost to make the atomic bomb—was 
tied up in equipment for the major 
sports. Both figures are probably 
conservative. 

Actually, sports and recreation 
dwarf some of the nation’s “major” 
industries. Last year, the auto in- 
dustry turned out a shade under 
4,000,000 passenger cars, valued at 
almost $5,000,000,000, plus 1,376,- 
000 trucks worth another $1,860,- 
000,000. The combined total. still 
falls below our outlay for sports. 
The oil industry, which produced 
$3,600,000,000 worth of petroleum 
in 1947, also takes a back seat to 
exercising your own or watching 
other people exercise their muscles. 

Dollars spent in sports equipment 
fan out like ends during the last 
30 seconds of a tied football game, 
For every eight cents the hunter 
spends for ammunition, he spends 
eleven for a place to sleep, seven- 
teen more just for transportation, 


Bowling is cheaper per fan but still draws more dollars than costly boating. 


In an average year, female sport: 
fans deliver up an estimated quar 
ter-billion dollars for the raimen: 
required for swimming, tennis-play 
ing and sideline promenading. (The 
fact that the bill goes up as coverage 
diminishes is irrelevant!) 


The Biggest Spenders 


Cold statistics disprove one mytl: 
about American sports. The average 
male, some say, is a fragile being 
who takes sports second hand: 
seldom getting closer to real ex: 
ercise than shouting “Kill the Umi 
pire!” Actually, the big time sport! 
operator is neither the Manhattar 
boxing promotor nor the Big Ter 
ticket-taker. Instead, he is the unr 
sung hero who buys a new bai: 
rod or a box of shotgun shells 
who spends an evening bowling 
with his office team, or who buy} 
a text book to correct his slice. 

Back in 1941, the last year fo» 
which comparative figures are availi 
able, for every dollar spent td 
witness a_ baseball game, a_ horses 
race, or any other sports event, three 
dollars were spent on the gol! 
course, bowling alleys, and skating 
rinks. All told, participating sports 
men spend about eight dollars for 
every dollar spent by spectators 

Fishermen are really king-sizee 
spenders. Last year, a record 14,500,) 
000 bought freshwater fishin; 
licenses at an average cost of about 
two dollars; another 8,000,000 sal! 
water anglers needed no_ license: 
Tackle makers figure they turr 
out an annual $60,000,000 worth ox 
tackle. Also, there is the question 
of what governments spend op 
the sport. Every trout caught il 
Missouri should have a 3714 cent 
price tag on it—the cost of raising 
a trout in a hatchery and dumpin; 
it into the streams. Wisconsin cost 
run higher, fifty cents to a dollar : 
trout. Michigan spends some $400, 
000 a year for trout; fishermen pa’ 
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back about $200,000, the rest is paid 
iby taxes. 

EB One trouble in getting exact 
expense figures is that hunting and 
ifishing totals are often combined. In 
11947 an authoritative estimate placed 
ithe two-sport total at over $4,000,- 
1000,000, of which the larger share 
jwent to fishing. At the University 
‘of Illinois a couple of years ago, 
jgraduate student Burris A. Huss- 
jman put a slide rule to I[linois’ 
sports expenses, coming up with the 
estimate that the average state 
{sportsman spends $96.20 a year 
{just traveling to and from_ his 
‘fishing grounds or duck blind, 
another $70 for snacks and lodging 
jalong the way, $23.42 for licenses 
and club dues, and $130.53 for new 
jequipment. He already had $428.74 
worth of equipment in his attic! 


| There are fewer hunters than 
| fishermen, according to the record 
| books. Last year, $30,000,000 worth 
|of licenses were sold to over 
/ 11,000,000 hunters; Michigan 
| collected $2,500,000, Pennsylvania 
over $2,000,000. Hunting becomes 
jreally big business, however, in 
} the mountain states. Some charge 
/ out-of-staters big game license fees 
that can reach $100. Idaho charges 
a fee of $50 for shooting one 
'kind of big game, cuts the fee 
| for each additional species down 
ito $25. A couple of years ago 
Colorado upped the fee for shoot- 
ing an elk to $50, $40 for a deer, 
m- bear free. 


Pheasant Bonanza 


Until recently, out-of-state 
hunters spent an average of $20,- 
000,000 in South Dakota during 
the pheasant season. That was in 
the halcyon days when there were 
50 times more pheasants than 
people in the state. Hunters and 
the weather have since taken a 
terrific toll among pheasants, and 
today revenue is off. But at one 
time, conservation experts figured 


that every dollar invested in 
pheasants was worth $5,000 in 
revenue. 


Hunting and fishing are not the 
only multi-million dollar stars in 
the sporting heavens. Bowling 
claims the allegiance of some 20,- 
000,000 Americans who have over- 
crowded 75,000 alleys across the 
country. Bowling, however, is rela- 
tively inexpensive, provided you can 
control your appetite for between- 


ney 


Fishermen: the king-size spenders of America’s post-war sports boom. 


frames refreshments. The average 
team bowler buys a ball, wears a 
fancy shirt, owns a pair of special 
shoes. His weekly bowling bill is 
probably three dollars, but with 
multitudes aiming for the pins, the 
total bill is figured to exceed $200,- 
000,000. 

Surprisingly enough, golf is one 
of the few sports that’s becoming 
cheaper. Between 1929 and 1941, 
total golfing costs dropped a third, 
even though more players were on 
the links: There were fewer courses, 
but daily fee and public courses 
have been cutting down the overall 
cost of the game. How much does 
the average golfer spend during the 
year? The New York Trust says 
$280, others say as low as $140. 


Whatever the exact figure, a healthy 
slice goes to caddies who collect as 
much as $70,000,000 a year — more 
than the total annual salaries of all 
university professors, according to 
one statistics-juggler. 


Four Million Skiers 


There are probably 4,000,000 
skiers schussing, slaloming, and sitz- 
marking their way down slopes in 
the United States. In terms of 
clothing and equipment, skiing is 
probably a $200,000,000 industry, 
but that’s only the _ beginning. 
Transportation costs are high and 
then come the resort bills. Weather 
permitting, skiing means $100,000.- 
000 a year to New England. Room 


(Continued on page ##) 


Believe it or not, it’s cheaper to play golf today than 20 years ago. 
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TOYS, UNLIMITED! 


Europe’s Toy-Makers Bow To American 
Predominance 


By BETTY SAVESKY 


MERICA’S $325,000,000-a-year 
toy industry is riding the crest 
of an unprecedented sales 

boom today, due partly to its 
own ingenuity and partly to plain 
good luck. The fortunate combina- 
tion has sent sales to more than 
three times their pre-war level. 

The ingenuity has produced such 
well nigh irresistible playthings as and ultra-realistic trains that belch 
baby dolls that drink milk and, logi- smoke, whistle ‘round the bend, and 
cally enough, soil their diapers, re- activate complex signal controls. 
mote-controlled “hot rod” toy autos, [he good luck has come in the 
form of war-crippled foreign toy 
production, plus a domestic baby 
boom that has handed U. S. manu- 
facturers an enormous market for 
everything from animated Donald 
Ducks to piggy banks. 

Booming Birthrate 

A record-high binthrate has raised 
the potential market of toy agers 
(children under 15) to 40,800,000, 
as compared with 33,800,000 in 
1940. Meanwhile, it has taken the 
big pre-war toy producing nations 
—Germany, Japan, France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia—until 1948 to bring 
their collective toy exports to the 
United States back to prewar levels. 

As might be expected, import 


Plastic, today’s big innovation in toy-making, molded into rocking horse and train parts. 
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Marshall Field & Co. 


European dolls are quaint, do not ape adult life. 


totals are rising steadily; in the first! 
half of this year the United Statess 
purchased almost three times more 
toys overseas than it did in the first! 
half of 1948. But the domestic in-; 
dustry, booming along at its present! 
momentum, is not worrying too: 
much about the return of world! 
competition. Last year, it turned! 
out $325,000,000 worth of toys (com-. 
pared with only $83,600,000 worth 
in 1939) and this year it expects to: 
increase its volume to $350,000,000) 
at the manufacturing level, which: 
in terms of retail sales should! 
amount to roughly $700,000,000. 
Just about the only thing a toy, 
manufacturer really worries about! 
these days is whether disposable in-- 
come will remain at present high: 
levels. It is voluntary spending ca- 
pacity, plus the number of toy agers 
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Che Case For The Defense: 
Edgar vs. Secretaries 


There appeared on these pages last month the remarks of Mr. H. P. 
Edgar concerning the merits of a recognized business institution, the 
private secretary. Since Mr. Edgar’s observations were, at best, less 
than laudatory, 'it 1s only fair play that the other side of the story 
should be heard. Of the numerous replies to Mr. Edgar's essay, two 
have been selected for publication: one written by Herbert Fredman, 
a former COMMERCE Staff writer and now a practicing “boss” in Cali- 
fornia; the other composed by a Chicago secretary who, like Mr. 
Edgar, employs a pseudonym for more or less obvious reasons. Here- 
with, COMMERCE reaffirms its neutrality in the matter. — The Editors. 


By JANINE AMES 


R. H. P. Edgar’s diatribe en- 
M titled “Goodby, Miss Jones” 
presents a challenge which we 

slaves, otherwise known as secretar- 
ies, cannot ignore. If the brutal 
truth were known, there are bosses 
we could well get along without too! 
Take the absent-minded _ type. 
Without his girl Friday, he wouldn’t 
know what day it was. You not only 
have to be a walking encyclopedia, 
dictionary and telephone directory 
combined, but there are times when 
it is necessary to be clairvoyant. He 
treats you as though you were his 
handy little memo pad and you 
have to remind him occasionally that 


you are a human being. — This is a 
treacherous type to deal with. 

You might as well resign yourself 
to playing the role of the “fall guy” 
because, you'll be blamed for every- 
thing he didn’t do, including non- 
payment of income tax. You must 
also acquire a glib tongue to facili- 
tate the telling of white lies when he 
forgets an appointment (which, of 
course, you forgot to remind him not 
to forget). He'll get you into some 
of the dandiest predicaments. Very 
often this species shows apoplectic 
tendencies, shouting like a madman 
for a file lying directly under his 
nose. 

Then there is the high-pressure, 
tyrannical type. He is the eager 


(Continued on page 23) 
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By HERBERT FREDMAN 


HE editors of COMMERCE 
have seen fit to publish a sland- 

erous attack on private secre- 
taries, by a businessman who admits 
that he is afraid to sign his own 
name. Certainly his dyspeptic essay 
cannot stand unchallenged. 

My experience is almost the ex- 
act opposite of his. For a number 
of years I worked as a newspaper 
reporter, an occupation that rarely 
embraces the services of a private 
secretary. Six months ago, I enter- 
ed a less glamorous trade, and’ was 
immediately supplied with a secre- 


tary. Since then, I have thought long 


vb 


and bitterly about all that I have 
missed in my secretaryless career. 

The years spent as a one-fingered 
typist afforded many opportunities 
for observation. It happened that I 
spent many days interviewing the 
leaders of finance and industry. It 
was quickly apparent that standard 
equipment for the outer office of a 
king-size tycoon was a_ statuesque 
blond. At first, I was naive enough 
to think that these exciting ladies 
were a mere affectation, like the sol- 
id copper combination barometers 
and bottle openers that graced the 
desks of the men I interviewed. Dis- 
illusionment came fast. It became 
clear that many of these powerful 
businessmen, if deprived of their sec- 
retaries, would be back working in 
the stock room in less than six 
months. Often, the secretaries were 
both the brains and brawn of the 
team. All that some business lead- 
ers supplied, in fact, was an impres- 
sive Oxford grey facade and a deep 
baritone voice. 

But Mr. H. P. Edgar’s remarks 
should not be answered only with 
generalities. One or two case _his- 
tories can be supplied to document 
my rebuttal. : 

Consider the case of Mr. B., a 
prominent manufacturer of frankin- 
cense in Gary, Ind. This gentleman 
came to his richly-appointed office 
one day to find that Miss Paragon, 
his secretary, had departed on a va- 


cation. Mr. B. frowned suspiciously, 
then dismissed the matter as unim- 
portant. He spent the balance of the 
morning, not disturbed by Miss Par- 
agon’s interruptions, profitably sort- 
ing the paper clips from the rubber 
bands in the center drawer of his 
desk. 


The Sad Case of Mr. B. 


By the end of the two week period, 
however, Mr. B. found that he had 
been interrupted frequently and dis- 
astrously. He had acquired: (1) a 
$50,000 endowment policy, (2) a 
subscription to Clipsheet’s Washing- 
ton News Letter, and (3) 100 shares 
of a new firm formed to manufacture 
automobiles. He had found his 
monthly expense account form to be 
twice as complicated as Tax Form 
1040, including the capital gains 
sections. He had forgotten to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the board 
on the engagement of his niece. And, 
when Miss Paragon returned, Mr. B. 
was critically dehydrated, since no 
one had filled his water bottle dur- 
ing that fearful fortnight. 

You say this case is an exception? 
Ponder, then, the crisis in the life 
of Mr. C., a leading factor in the 
myrrh distilling industry in Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 

This gentleman read an article 
similar to Mr. Edgar’s one day. He 
brooded about his spinelessness over 
the weekend, and came down to the 


“Tt seems to me that they could think 


of some easier way to clean up after them!” 
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office Monday morning fit as a fid- 
dle and twice as taut. Immediately 
he informed Miss Exemplar, his sec- 
retary, that he was accepting no 
more nonsense, that he was not a 
child and was not to be treated like 
one. To assert his freedom, he con- 
tinued, he proposed to answer per- 
sonally an important and highly con- 
fidential letter from a Mr. Wolkyn- 
stone, the firm’s best customer. 

Mr. C. settled down to work less 
than an hour later, after having two 
office boys convoy a typewriter and 
appropriate accessories into his of- 
fice. He found typing to be light, 
pleasant work, and noted with pleas- 
ure that he could hum almost the 
entire score of “South Pacific” while 
fingering the keyboard. When the 
letter was finished Mr. C. summoned 
a boy to handle the postal arrange- 
ments, and sat back with pride in a 
job well done. It was not until a 
week later, after Mr. Wolkynstone 
had displayed marked displeasure 
over the novel and ingenious way 
that his name had been spelled, and 
after Mr. C. discovered that he had 
neglected to make a carbon copy of 
the special prices he had quoted, that 
Mr. C.’s pride began to wane. 


Complexes and Phobias 


Actually, Mr. Edgar’s article is 
more of an indictment of himself 
than it is of his secretary. This is 
not an unsupported allegation. Any- 
one who has diligently studied recent 
movies dealing with psychiatry can 
diagnose Mr. Edgar’s case. He is 
suffering from an inferiority complex, 
a mother fixation, and a half-dozen 


major phobias. His _ allegations, 
against his former secretary are 
clearly self-revelatory. To bolster 


his apparently precarious tenure in 
his job, this female martyr was forc- 
ed to serve him steadfastly and she 
must have fallen exhausted upon her 
Hindu nail-board pallet each even- 
ing. 

At the beginning it was noted that 
the author has only recently begun 
enjoying the beneficence of a private 
secretary. Composing a document 
on a typewriter or with a pen is 
hard, lonely work. How much 
simpler with the aid of a secretary! 
Great, splendid, vague thoughts pour 
forth in profusion. The poor girl 
is pressed to keep pace with the pa- 
rade of profound utterances that roll. 
forth. Busy as she is, however, it is 
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“obvious that she cannot conceal her 
admiration of the formidable brain 
jclicking away at her side. Dictating 
jis indeed stimulating! 

A secretary is the lazy man’s only 
salvation. She runneth out with 
Jnickels for the parking meter. She 
(goeth after parcels, after aspirins, 
jjafter theater tickets. She procureth 
water from the fountain. Most im- 
jportant, she never forgeteth — even 
|the most trivial of matters. 


As The Senator Said 


A secretary can avert endless 
j trouble for the creature nominally 
j called her boss. She lies, explains, 
finagles, cajoles. True, Mr. Edgar, 
she has a vested interest in the en- 
| terprise in the inner office, and she 
fortifies him against a thousand per- 
} ils of life—the worst of which may 
_ be himself. 

| The late Senator George Graham 
/ Vest rattled the rafters in the War- 
| rensburg, Mo., Court House with his 


sonorous “Eulogy on the Dog.” One 
striking passage went: 
“The one absolutely unselfish 


friend that man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never de- 


serts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
A man’s dog stands by him in pros- 


perity and in poverty, in health and 
in sickness.” 


Z3 


Well, gentlemen, a good secretary 
can give cards and spades to a dog, 
and still take all the tricks. 

Step in here, Miss Jones, and fill 
my water bottle! 


Edgar Vs. Secretaries 


(Continued from page 21) 


beaver, the whirling dervish, the ver- 
itable buzz saw of activity. To him 
you are so much timber for the mill. 
He is the kind who at precisely 4:55 
p. m. is suddenly in a frenzy to turn 
out a 12-page legal document. He 
loves to load you down with two 
days’ work all at once. Then he 
peers over your shoulder every 10 
minutes inquiring whether you have 
that certain letter finished, while 
lying in wait behind you to snatch 
it as it comes off the assembly line. A 
little of this and you yearn for just 
one dull moment. 

Prevalent among this category are 
the cigar chewers, the mumblers and 
the shouters-of-long-involved-instruc- 
tions-as-they-dash - out - the - door. 
They are often mistaken for a rare 
foreign species because of the unin- 


telligibility of their speech. A vivid 
imagination may help, because only 
by exercising this faculty and a wom- 
an’s intuition can their conversations 
be interpreted! 

This man also assumes that when 
you join his staff you take a vow of 
“business before. pleasure: ~ iiemi 
callously oblivious to so-called office 
hours. Though five o’clock may 
come and go, the work goes on for- 
ever. To him, there are few things 
less important than a dinner date. 
If you make a habit of leaving on 
time, you are a “clock watcher,” guil- 
ty of high treason. Such men would 
be better cast as supervisors of chain 
gangs; it’s a pity more of them didn’t 
receive adequate vocational guid- 
ance. 

There are two other species which 


Says Mr. Karl Tomber, Traffic Manager, 
New York office of the Three Sisters fash- 
ion shops; ‘“‘We use Capital AIRFREIGHT 
to get tomorrow’s Fashions today . . . and 
to help us operate with minimum inven- 
tories in over 100 stores serving fashion 
conscious women throughout the Middle 
West and South. Capital AIRFREIGHT en- 
ables us to make more sales with more 


rapid turnover!” 


“faster turnover ..in 100 stores!” 


oy Wile Stal, 


Famous Women’s 
Fashion Chain 


Investigate the profit potential of Capital 
AIRFREIGHT’s Overnight Delivery service 
to your business . 


. . today! 


JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager, DEarborn 2-5750 
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One La Salle 
Street 


. 


Exacting supervision of service, and pro- 
vision of the most advanced conveniences 
and appointments, are features greatly 
appreciated by the tenants of the nation- 
ally prominent One La Salle Street Build- 
ing. Combined with these advantages, the 
reasonable rentals make the values offered 
here distinctly worth investigating. 


L. Jd. Sheridan & Co. 


Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


show striking similiarities and yet 
each has its own peculiarities: the 
“big shot” and the “God’s-gift-to- 
women” types. Being a secretary of 
either is downright risky and _ re- 
quires mental as well as physical agil- 
In the case of the big shot, you 


ity. 
practically have to salaam every 
time he enters the room.  Associa- 


tion with him soon makes a hypo- 
crite of you, for you'll find that it 
pays to agree heartily with all his 
opinions even though you may be 
inwardly seething with opposition. 
If you are inclined to ideas of your 
own, you might as well toss them 
overboard. As far as he’s concerned, 
a mere woman is incapable of think- 
ing logically or intelligently upon 
anything. 
The “Gift” Type 

The ‘“God’s-gift-to-women” type is 
that self-satisfied male who is con- 
vinced that all women go absolutely 
mad about him on first sight. Us- 
ually, his business ability as well as 
his masculine charms are assets dis- 
cernible only to himself. He is prin- 
cipally preoccupied with the task of 
impressing the world in general (and 


females in particular) with his su- 


perior powers. His conceit is exceed- 
ed only by his blindness to his own 


= 
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duplicity. He thinks, of course, that: 
any woman would give her right) 
arm to marry him and that every; 
gal in the office is thrilled at his meret 
presence. You're supposed to laught 
hilariously at his corny jokes, do alll 
his little chores, be his personal shop-: 
ping bureau, and still look on him ass 
Don Juan. If you aren’t flattered 
by his attentions, you don’t appre-: 
ciate a good thing when you see it. 

This is only a small sample of thes 
problems confronting secretaries. If! 
you’d like to tell us to get out andi 
stay out—remember there’s many a 
time we would like nothing better: 
than to buy you a one-way ticket to» 
Timbuctoo. We'd be glad to leave: 
you with your own dusting, filing and | 
typing to do—and we hope you en-- 
joy making your own reservations: 
and breaking appointments. After: 
a brief period of doing your own 
dirty work, something tells me youi 
would be happy to have us back! 
NOTE: These opinions were con-- 
tributed by a secretary who has nev- - 
er as yet married her boss . . . for: 
obvious reasons. Fortunately, in: 
most Cases, some other poor girl was; 
already stuck with him for life. I/ 
can always change jobs if the going ; 
gets too tough! 


Toys Unlimited! 


(Continued from page 20) 


that determines how many games, 
toys and children’s vehicles can be 
sold. Four years after the war, many 
manufacturers still enjoy a seller’s 
market, evidence of which is the 
fact that so-called “wanted toys” 
will again be scarce this Christmas. 
A prolonged steel strike could ag- 
gravate the shortage still more. 

Like many another business, the 
toy industry has several companies 
that loom large. Of these, the big- 
gest is Louis Marx and Company. 
Pre-war, Marx turned out about 
one-sixth of the industry’s total vol- 
ume; however, the great majority of 
the nation’s several thousand toy 
makers are clearly small business- 
men. According to the most recent 
census of manufactures, almost 40 
per cent have less than five em- 
ployes and 56 per cent have less 
than ten. 

Mechanical and electric trains 
constitute one of the very stable 
branches of the toy industry and 


several companies, notably Marx, , 
Lionel Corporation and A. C. Gil-- 
bert have built up names known to) 
millions over the years. The steel | 
and plastic miniatures, which be-: 
come more realistic every year, are: 
traditional best sellers in the toy’ 
field; mechanical train production, 
alone, amounted to $22,000,000 in 
1947. 

There are, however, few such 
staples in the toy business. For 
the most part, toy preferences are 
as unpredictable as the whims of 
the youngsters for whom they are 
purchased. One mail order house 
toy buyer explains, for example, 
that 70 per cent of his job is select- 
ing what he hopes to be a “hit” 
toy, rather than determining 
whether prices and values are right. 
As he puts it, “Toy lines are as 
high style a commodity as women’s 
apparel.” 

Finding a “hit” toy is more com- 
plicated than it may sound. Actu- 
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jlly, there hasn’t been a sensation- 
jily successful hit since the “Sparkle 
i lenty” baby doll leaped from the 
omic pages into the toy stores, cap- 
juring the fancies of old and’ young 
ilike. Comic - strip - promoted toys 
usually have a higher-thansaverage 
batting average at retail; another 
hig success having been the toy 
jschmoo” lifted right out of Al 
Lapp’s Lil’ Abner strip. 

| The big trend in American toys 
js toward realism. On retail count- 
prs. this Christmas, for example, 
will be toy vacuum cleaners that 
actually pick up dirt; a dump truck 
whose driver turns his head as the 
truck deposits its load; and a “Toni 
Holl” with a nylon wig that can be 
washed and curled. 


Boom In Plastics 


| In the whole history of the toy 
industry, few innovations have had 
ore influence on sales and manu- 
facturing processes than the advent 
of plastics. At this year’s big toy 
fair, almost half the items on dis- 
play were either partly or entirely 
made of plastic. It has largely been 
the plastics that have made possible 
the mass production of many inex- 
pensive toys that would be prohibi- 
tively costly in metal or wood. At 
the same time, plastics have largely 
réplaced rubber in inflatable toys; 
they have revolutionized the ap- 
pearance of baby dolls, and they 
lave made many other toys more 
sanitary for they can be washed and 
sterilized. Still more important, 
they have played a large part in 
raising the United States to its pres- 
ent predominance as a toy-making 
nation. 

Among the newer toys made of 
plastic are flying airplanes and heli- 
copters. One 20-inch wing span air- 
plane, which can be assembled by a 
child in one sitting, is made of 
foamed polystyrene which is three 
times as light as balsa wood. A 
casein type cement is used in assem- 
bling the parts and a rubber band 
supplies the motor power. A toy 
helicopter of tenite cellulose acetate 
is also quickly assembled and flies 
well. 

Plastic motors are also turning up 
in toy autos, providing quality 
wind-up toys at the lowest price in 
history. The only non-plastic part 
in the assembly of this toy that will 
run over 30 feet on one winding, is 
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For offices, factories, stores, homes a« institutions 


New Electriglas radiant heat works the way the sun does—with 
constant, caressing rays of heat (infra-red rays) warming you 
directly. No wasteful heating of room air—no uneven room 
temperature—no unhealthful room air ‘‘dryness.”’ 
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It’s the acclaimed heating development of our time! Simplified 


Electriglas panels are the perfect heating auxiliary. 


Its clean 


radiant heat is odorless, sootless, dustless. Electriglas is com- 
pletely safe—fumeless, flameless—protects health and property. 
Actual cost of heating with Electriglas, under prevailing electricity 
rates in this area, compares favorably with other methods. 


ELECTRIGLAS units are compact, attractive panels 
of electrified, tempered glass with chemical heat- 
ing elements fused into them. When electricity 
passes through them, they deliver a constant flow 
of infra-red (radiant) heat rays. These panel units 
are gracefully curved to conform with thermologic 


calculations providing for radiation to all parts of 
a room. Mounted flush in walls, new or standing. 
The only requirements are electrical connections 
and insulation. Available in 650 and 1000 watt 
sizes —A.C. or D.C., 110 or 220 volt operation. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS IN THIS AREA 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


maglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5201 s. Halsted st., 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First st., 


Englewood 4-7500 


Rockford 3-544) 


@ SOUTH BEND 225 N. lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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IN YOUR PLANT 


COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 


TODAY FOR DETAILS 
Kafe Coffee-Mat Service 


3247 West Adams St. 
STate 2-3954 
Ask for David Gottlieb 


Mention 
COMMERCE Magazine 
when writing aduertisers 
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Rolls & Skids 


STORAGE 
SHIPPING POOL CARS 


Our Own Trucks Cover Chicago 40 mile area daily 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING CORP. 
1520 W. 


SEeley 3-3345 


KINZIE 


a coiled wire spring. The rest of 
the car — gears, drive shaft and 
axle — are molded of polystyrene 
and cellulose acetate. 


Vinyl inflatables have also be- 
come big business; they no longer 
have an obnoxious odor and im- 
proved inks have given them perma- 
nent non-fading decoration. Plastic 
doll furniture has made _ possible 
completely furnished houses, 40 
pieces in all, retailing for $3.98. 


European Toy Trends 

Unlike domestic creations, Euro- 
pean toys tend less to mimic the 
prosaic in life. Among the imported 
toys featured in Marshall Field and 
Company’s large collection, for ex- 
ample, are mechanical French fur 
animals that perform tricks. One 
bear blows soap bubbles, another 
pours himself a drink from a tiny 
bottle. Even the toy soldiers from 
France wear Empire period uni- 
forms, no olive drab. 

Many of these imported toys are 
of a type and quality that are not 
produced in this country. Where 
any large amount of hand work is 
involved in making a toy, imported 
toys usually have the edge over the 
domestic product, but toy men say 
that item for item European toys 
are not competitive in price or 
quality with American toys. 


While foreign competitors were 
knocked out of competition by war 
production and war’s devastation 
United States exports of toys 
boomed, although they too lagged 
in the middle ar the war. In 1940 
exports of toys totaled $3,792,000; 
then dropped to $945,000 in 1943 
but rebounded to a peak of $17,- 
609,000 in 1947. Feeling the effects 
of the dollar shortage throughout 
the world as well as the return of 
foreign competition, U. S. exports 
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of toys declined to $13,859,000 ij 
1948. During the first half of th: 
year, the sharp decline in expor' 
has continued. 


Until last year, Canada wa 
America’s best toy customer wit 
the United Kingdom second. I 
1948 the Union of South Africa bi 
came our best foreign toy marke 
Venezuela second, Cuba third an 
Canada fourth. England’s austeriti 
program has made her tenth in th 
list of leading buyers of U. S. toy 


On the import side of the ledge 
of our world toy trade German 
and Japan have loomed large i 
recent decades. In 1929, 60 per cer 
of America’s $5,255,000 of importe: 
toys came from Germany and 2 
per cent from Japan. In 1933 Japa 
slipped past Germany to supply th 
country with 53 per cent of ou 
imported toys while Germany ser 
us 40 per cent. The changeover i 
relative importance as a supplid 
came as a result of the depressia 
of the ’thirties when cheaper to 
were more saleable. 


What has been amazing to Amer 
can toy buyers, who have visited th 
continent in their quest of unusu. 
toys, is that European toy make 
are getting out any production :; 
all. In Germany, for example, to 
are being made in basements ar 
attics, many factories having bee 
demolished. 


Considering the uphill fight th. 
foreign toy makers face, it is like: 
that the U. S. will hold its wor 
toy production supremacy for so 
time ‘to come. For American man 
facturers have a vast market c 
their doorstep, have productix 
know-how and have the faciliti 
and financial strength to assu: 
that their golden era will be lon: 
lived. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


the largest part of the nation’s war- 
time increase in total output was 
due to a larger labor force, rather 
than to increased productivity. 


e Patent Boom — Patents on auto- 
motive inventions, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association reports, 
now make up a sixth of all patents 
granted annually in the United 


States. During the war, these pas 
ents dropped off, but they have bee 
issued at an increasing rate eve 
since. This year some 5,500 aute 
motive patents will be issued, th 
AMA estimates, of which 85 Pp 
cent will go to individual invento 
and small firms, and the rest to vw 
hicle manufacturers and large part 
making firms. 


| Will Recovery Continue? 
© (Continued from page 14) 


ag the investment needs of the 
juntry. In 1948, less than one-third 
if the gross private investment of 
38,500,000,000 was financed by 
yersonal savings which were a little 
nore than $12,000,000,000 for the 
sear. The remainder was financed 
y depreciation allowances of var- 
ous kinds and by corporate savings. 
The high rate at which profits 
ere being plowed back in 1948 is 
xplained by the high rate of busi- 
hess investment. As the need of 
jorporations to spend money on 
Mant and equipment drops, divi- 
tend payments will rise and saving 
ey corporations will decline. 


| Iwo moderately important influ- 
mnces will tend to sustain produc- 
jon and employment during the 
ext nine months. One is the rise 
In government expenditures rela- 
ive to government cash receipts and 
he other is the rise in the propor- 
ion of personal income spent for 
ronsumer goods. 


During the fiscal year recently 
ended the cash surplus in the feder- 
al budget was approximately a_ bil- 
lion dollars. During the present 
year a cash deficit of $2,000,000,- 
900 and possibly $3,000,000,000 is 
likely. Expenditures by state and 
ocal governments are rising too as 
conditions become more favorable 
for making long over-due outlays 
or schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, 
nd other improvements. 

_ The rate of personal saving dur- 
ing the last half of 1948 and the 
first half of 1949 has undoubtedly 
abnormally high. People have 
been waiting for prices to fall and 
for the choice of goods to become 
broader. The recent abnormally 
high rate of saving will probably 
not persist. At any rate, the pro- 
portion of personal savings to dis- 
posable income has dropped from 
8.8 per cent in the first quarter of 
1949 to 7:3 per cent in the third 
quarter. Possibly the drop will not 
go much farther, but it may—espe- 
cially if business concerns offer goods 
at more attractive prices. 

My conclusions concerning the 
short-term business outlook may be 
summarized as follows: 
|. The effects of the devaluation 
of various currencies upon the 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


There is no great chemical! secret nowadays about syn- 
thetic rubber. Its ingredients are generally known 
throughout industry. But there 7s a great difference in 
the methods, equipment, personnel and inspection in 
its manufacture. Acadia Synthetic rubber, wherever 
employed, is widely recognized as “tops.” 


Your Insurance 
A gainst Complaints 


Practically all products in the durable goods fields are 
made up of many parts. Some have a very modest 
function and rarely are considered by the buyer. But 
when one of these components (synthetic rubber for 
example) is poorly made and service is required, the 
high reputation of your product suffers. So insist on 
the best—insist on Acadia Synthetic Rubber. Here are 
a few reasons: It is processed by the very latest me- 
chanical equipment—is held to closest possible toler- 
ances for non-metal cut and molded parts — unusual 
attention given to maintain uniformity of quality— 
maximum elasticity, resilience, plasticity—greater re- 
sistance to oil, heat, light, wear, age, etc. 

Acadia Synthetic Rubber is available in sheets, tub- 
ing, strips, channel, extrusions, molded and cut parts, 
washers, seals, etc. Specify the particular character- 
istics desired. Acadia engineers are prompt in helping 
you determine the compound and qualities to best 


our requirements. 
mectsy a 103R 


Ogden | Avenue, Chicago 23, Minois oe 
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American economy will be quiti 
limited. Supplies available t 
American consumers will be iti 
creased by a small amount ant 
some pressure will be put upon thi 
prices of some finished goods. TI 
the extent that devaluation bring 
about lower prices for  finishee 
goods, it may increase the total vor 
ume of spending and thus stimulat 
the economy. 

29. The coal strike and the stee 
strike will temporarily affect — tht 
supply of goods but will have littl 
effect upon the underlying cond) 
tions of demand. Hence they wii 
not have a lasting effect on recov 
ery. 

3. A slow. slide-off in expend! 
tures on plant, equipment, an) 
housing is not improbable, but ne 
large drop is in prospect. Housing 
in particular is likely to be a stronr 
support for general business for a: 
least another. year. 

4. Business will be sustained bt 
decreases in corporate saving an) 
increases in dividend disbursement: 
by larger government expenditure 
in relation to receipts, and by 
slightly lower rate of personal say 
ing. 

‘These several conclusions ind! 
cate that after the settlement of thi 
coal and steel strikes the level c 
business should be somewhat highe: 


than during the second quarter 
1949. 


More Cold War 


Let me conclude these remark 
x on short-run business by remindin: 
Ince you of two important facts. Ons 

is that the United States is not a 

peace and there is no immediat 
prospect that the United States wit 
be at peace. The country is én 
gaged in a cold war which wi. 
probably continue for some year 


No one likes the cold’ war becaus 
° 4 ° . 
Everything you Ae looking for 1. cme every one knows that it might brea 


ELE TRI out into a shooting war. Furthe 
AL POWER EQUIPMENT more, most Americans wish to hb 


Chicago Electric has been serving Industry with MOTORS i friendly terms with othe 
a complete service as... \ GENERATORS peoples and are happier when the 
ENGINEERS © REBUILDERS e DISTRIBUTORS sag Oo Ea ean cit Ae other countries ar 
cordial. vertheless, fr a 

for 39 years. The next time you have a SWITCHBOARDS 4 Het eyetipeles pore ne :} 
pawersproblem fin« yours'plant for<shop ‘give As\ CONTROLS row economic standpoint, the col 
call — We'll be pleased to SERVE YOU. COMPRESSORS war 1s a good thing. It increas 


he dem: r 
CHICAGO Electric Company ‘i Acct evel cee 


accelerates technological progre 
1318 W. CERMAK RD. CANAL 6-2900 CHICAGO 8, ILL. and thus helps the country rai: 


its standard of living. In the a 


ace 
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nce of the cold war, the demand 
r goods by the government would 
e many billions of dollars less than 
now is and the expenditures of 
oth industry and government on 
chnological research would be 
undreds of millions less than they 
ow are. So we may thank the 
ussians for helping make capital- 
sm in the United States work bet- 
er than ever. 


Move Inflation 


The second fact of which I wish 
o remind you is that the economy 
f the United States is essentially in- 
lationary. It contains institutions 
hich can be expected to produce 
uld but more or less steady infla- 
ion. Among these institutions are 
3 unionism and collective bar- 
aiming. ‘Trade unions are virtually 
rertain to raise wages faster than 
he increase in output per manhour. 
Hence collective bargaining will re- 
quire a slow rise in the price level. 
Another inflationary institution is 
the government. Unless democra- 
cies accept the doctrine of very 
limited government functions (and 
this conception of government was 
discarded in this country over a 
veneration ago), they are virtually 
certain to pursue inflationary poli- 
cies. The reason is that politicians 
find it more advantageous political- 
ly to authorize expenditures than 
to impose taxes. Consequently, a 
deficit in the cash budget must be 
regarded as more or less normal 
for democracies, except in an age 
of laissez-faire. 

This fact should not be regarded 
as too alarming. During the next 
30 years; if the labor force of the 
United States increases to about 
75,000,000, if the work week is cut 
by about one-fourth, and if output 
rises by two per cent per manhour 
per year, the total output of the 
United States will increase about 
59 per cent. If the rate at which 
money is spent remains more or 
less unchanged (and it has been 
lropping), the United States will 
require an increase of about 69 per 
sent in its money supply to avert a 
trop in prices. This would mean 
yn increase of about $117,000,000,- 
)00 in the money supply—the slow- 
‘st rate of increase in the history of 
he country. Perhaps $30,000,000,- 
00 of this increase might come 
yom further imports of gold—say 
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SALES — SERVICE 
AND PARTS 


®MADDEN'S TRAVELING SERVICE STATION performing periodic main- 
tenance to Towmotor lift trucks at one of the Coca-Cola Bottling plants 


TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS 


keep your industrial lift-trucks operating! 


Madden service department is organized to 
assume complete responsibility for mainten- 
ance, repair and overhaul and is operated to 
give the owner of material handling equip- 
ment the type of service he has learned to 
expect from makers of fine automotive 
vehicles, 


FOR PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE: Made through a 
service agreement—regular scheduled checkups with 
our fleet of TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS which 
are fully equipped with air compressor, high pres- 
sure lubrication, and all aids to thorough preventive 
work-insuring continuous operation of your lift 
trucks, 


FOR EMERGENCIES: Each Traveling Service Station 
has its own stock of spare parts and tools—for all 
kinds of trouble shooting, and for emergency repair 
service. 


FOR ASSURANCE: Each Traveling Service Station is 
operated by a thoroughly trained and competent 
mechanie who is ready for every assignment. 


IMA ladden |B guapment Co. 


4312 SOUTH PAULINA STREET ° 


MAJOR OVERHAUL SERVICE: Complete overhaul, in- 
cluding motor replacement—inspection, painting and 
final testing—and back-to-you with minimum Joss 
of time. 

REPAIR PARTS SERVICE: Complete stock of parts now 
available here in Chicago. 


Ouly Madden offers: 


EXCLUSIVE REPAIR 
AND MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


DIRECT TO YOUR 


PLANT OR WAREHOUSE 
PALLETS 


Exclusive DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PENCO 


cee 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS (SE 
—— 


BRIDGE RAMPS 


ALL PHONES 


FRontier 6-3300 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


YA 
COUNSELING & TESTING © 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
Ory rao 


EVERYTHING FOR... 
SUCCESSFUL PARTIES 


Finest Wines and Liquors 
Party and Musical Novelties 


Try Our HONEY GRAIN 


Finest Straight Kentucky Bourbon 
100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
Pre-War — 7! Years Old 


5th 
ONLY 


$5.48 


INC. 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 
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about a billion a year for the next 
30 years. Some increase in the 


money supply might come from a 
rise in short-term borrowing by 
business concerns and _ individuals 
from banks. This is not a good 
way to increase the money supply, 
but short-term bank loans might 
rise in proportion to the total out- 
put of the country, providing the 
basis for about $28,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional money. This would leave 
about $59,000,000,000 still to be 
provided. It might be done by the 
gradual transfer of more and more 


of the national debt into the hands 
of the commercial banks—a method 
which is far from ideal. Or it might 
be done by financing the deficits 
of the federal, local and state gov- 
ernments through the commercial 
banks. This latter way is likely to 
happen because the deficits of the 
several governments during the next 
30 years will probably be consider- 
ably in excess of $59,000,000,000, 
Deficits of roughly $59,000,000,000 
as a minimum, however, are likely 
to be needed in order to provide 
the country with enough new mon- 


LOOK IN THE 


RED BOOK now with YELLOW PAGES 


CHICAGO’S CLASSIFIED 


BUYING LARGE 
QUANTITIES ? 


When you’re buying by the gross — or 
the carload — you'll find the Red Book 
is a mighty helpful purchasing guide. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
conveniently classified there under the 
hundreds of items they sell. 


Suppose you want to buy 10 tons of 


steel. All you have to do is turn to the 
heading “STEEL” or “STEEL PROD- 
UCTS” in the Red Book and select the 
supplier that interests you most. 


You'll find what you want — and save 


time — by looking in the Red Book. Use 


it, too, to locate — 


e@ Local dealers who sell nationally 


advertised services or trademarked 
products. 


Where to buy almost any product 
or any service, including those that 
are unusual and hard to find. 


The address or telephone number 
when you know the firm’s name — 
or the name when you remember 
only the firm's address. 


Business or pro- 


fessional men RED BOOK, a eu 
with common oceania 
surnames, like eae 


Smith or Jones. 
You'll find them 
faster in the 
Classified. 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


| increase 
drop in the work week, would mean 
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ey to prevent a drop in prices. 
need hardly add that the resultin 
increase in the public debt (abou 
one-fourth of the present federa 
debt) accompanying a rise of 6) 
per cent in the national product 
would leave the debt burden cor 
siderably less than it is today. | 
the increase in production wer 
larger than the slow rate which 

have assumed, a greater rise woulk 
be needed either in the rate ai 
which money is spent or in th 
money supply. For example, a ris: 
in output of three per cent pet 
manhour per year, together with an 
in the labor force but 


a rise of about 125 per cent in thi 
national product in 30 years. Um 
less the turnover of money becam: 
much more rapid, the money supy 
ply would need to rise by 125 per 
cent. This would require eithe: 
that the banks take over all of tha 
present federal debt or that tha 
government incur deficits in exces: 
of $200,000,000,000 in the next 36 


years. 


Solid Foundation! 

Since the country is engaged in : 
cold war and will be involved ii 
this war for years to come and since 
its economic institutions are essent 
tially inflationary, one may conclude 
I think, that the influences whicl 
make for expansion of production 
and employment in the econom) 
are considerably stronger than tha 
influences which make for contrac 
tion. This does not mean that tha 
influences which make for contrac 
tion may not prevail to a limitec 
extent and for short periods of time 
‘The conditions for a real old-fashi 
ioned depression, however, do no: 
exist and are not likely to exist ir 


| the foreseeable future. As a matte: 


of fact, considerable time is requirec 
to lay the foundation for a severe 
depression, and the cold war tend: 
to prevent contraction from going 
very far. Consequently, the basié 
plans of American business enter’ 
prises should be made upon tha 
assumption that the forces for ex: 
pansion in the American economy 


| are very strong, that these force: 


will be dominant during most o! 
the foreseeable future, and that the 
interruptions to expansion, which 
are bound to come from time tc 
time, will be short and mild. 
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By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


[CIFTY years ago, Sangamo Electric 
_ Company was incorporated to 
pioneer in a new field—the manufac- 
ture of electric meters. At that time, 
utility companies still were basing 
their charge on the number of elec- 
tric lights in the customer’s home. 
Today, according to Sangamo, no 
other commodity is measured as ac- 
curately as electric energy. 


Only four companies, including 
Sangamo, manufacture electric me- 
ters, and Sangamo does about 20 
per cent of the business. This pro- 
portion is much more _ impressive 
when related to the fact that two of 
its three competitors are General 
Electric and Westinghouse. 


Wear Injures Utility 


While the electric meter is an ex- 
tremely accurate instrument, like 
other mechanisms it is subject to 
wear. When this occurs the meter 
begins to slow down, and the con- 
sumer receives more electricity than 
the must pay for. Thus there is a 
continuous replacement market, 
since well managed utilities will not 
neglect to retire the wasteful meter. 
Efficiency of the meter is also im- 
paired if it is called upon to do 
too much work. Many meters have 
been made obsolete by the steady in- 
crease in the amount of electricity 
used in the home. Only 20 years 
ago a five ampere meter was capable 
of measuring the average household- 
er’s consumption of electricity; today 
a ten ampere meter is needed. Aside 
from the important replacement 
business, there has been a demand 
for meters in connection with rural 
electrification and for housing to 
shelter the expanding population. 
These markets, in turn, create a 
broader replacement market. 


Restricted production of meters 
during the war resulted in a huge 
backlog of demand. Utility com- 
panies bought heavily in order to 
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end the waste of their consumer- 
favoring meters, and Sangamo’s sales 
soared to record highs in 1947 and 
1948. By the latter part of 1948, 
however, utilities found their stocks 
of meters beginning to pile up, so 
new buying was curtailed. Sangamo 
felt the effect in a downtrend of 
sales during the first six months of 
1949 and a drop in net earnings to 
$2.51 a share from $4.03 a share 
earned in the first six months of 
1948. The decline in sales has been 
halted, however, and it is indicated 
that the company will earn at least 
as much in the second half as in 
the first six months this year. 


While the company’s large share 
in the meter market is proof of ex- 
cellence insmanufacturing ability and 
research, since utility companies are 
amply equipped to make discrim- 
inating choices among technical 
products, there is further evidence 
in the fact that Sangamo supplies 
military equipment of a confidential 
nature to the United States govern- 
ment. The company’s report for the 
year 1948 stated that there was a 
heavy backlog of military equipment 
business for 1949. 


Other Products 


In addition to meters, Sangamo 
manufactures a number of other 
products which, in the aggregate, 
represent an important volume of 
business. These include _ circuit 
breakers, shunts, switchboard meters, 
time switches for display lighting 
and electric signs, synchronous 
clocks used in connection with time 
switches, an instrument called the 
Tachograph and capacitors or con- 
densers. 


The manufacture of condensers 
was started on a small scale before the 
war, has been greatly expanded since 
the end of the war, and now repre- 
sents an investment of about $1,000,- 
000. A substantial loss was incurred 
by the Capacitor Division every 
month during 1948, the annual re- 
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Planned 


Created... 


“Put to Work”’ 


For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 
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In planning for its 10th 
decade of insurance service, 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard anticipates the expand- 
ing need for aviation insur- 


ance. 


Although aviation is rapid- 
the handling 


ly expanding, 


of insurance risks calls for 


a specialized department to 


underwrite, rate and to se- 


cure coverage for clients. 


As a pioneer in establish- 


ing a separate Aviation 


Department, Moore, Case, 


Lyman & Hubbard is ably 


prepared to meet the new 


needs created by an air age. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


Chicago’s Oldest 
Insurance Agency 


SE Te ee 


Architect-Engineer 
Services 


Designers 
of - 
Industrial, Railroad 
and 


Municipal Projects 


Reports - Plans - Supervision of 
Construction 


De Leuw, Cather & Co. 


150 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 
Telephone Financial 6-0424 
Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


port for that year disclosed. The 
report, issued in March of | this 
year, added that “it appears that we 
have now turned the corner as the 
monthly sales volume is rising mate- 
rially.” Sources close to the company 
report that the Capacitor Division 
currently is at about the break even 
point. The principal market for the 
capacitors is the radio manufacturing 
industry. 


Truck Action Recorder 


The Tachograph is an interesting 
product developed by Sangamo. It 
is used on motor trucks to make a 
graphic record of the stops and the 
speed and distance traveled. The 
Tachograph is a _ profitable item, 
and its sales increased about 30 per 
cent in 1948. Insurance companies 
are reported to be showing an inter- 
est in the Tachograph, and if they 
should require its installation, the 
market would be vastly increased. 
At present the use of the device is 
limited by the opposition of truck 
drivers. Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis acts as sales agent 
for the Tachograph. 


Sangamo owns a controlling inter- 
est in two foreign companies. A 56 
per cent interest is held in Sangamo 
Company Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
and a 51 per cent ownership is held 
in Sangamo Weston, Ltd., Enfield, 
England. The two subsidiaries man- 
ufacture lines similar to those of the 
parent company. In addition, the 
Canadian company has exclusive 
Canadian rights to manufacture and 
sell the entire line of Wagner Elec- 
tric Corporation, including fraction- 
al horsepower motors. The accounts 
of the two subsidiaries are not con- 
solidated with those of the parent. 


Principal manufacturing plants of 
Sangamo Electric Company are _lo- 
cated in Springfield, Tl. An addi- 
tional plant is operated at Herrin, 
Ill., under lease from the  govern- 
ment. Last year the company spent 
$1,140,000 on its plants including 
$215,000 for replacement of a boiler 
plant. These expenditures did not 
involve additions to floor space. 


Sangamo employes are represent- 
ed by an independent union, and 
labor relations have been favorable. 

Sales reached an all-time high of 
$22,393,582 in 1948, nearly $6,000,- 
000 more than the previous record 
of $16,572,712 for 1947. Net earn- 
ings for 1948 amounted to $1,979.- 
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317, equal to $6.92 a share, agains 
$1,524,637, or $5.33 a share, fox 
1947. The 1948 income includee 
$50,728 in dividends received from 
the Canadian subsidiary and $31,077 
from the British unit. The company’ 
share in the earnings of the two sub} 
sidiaries was $186,769 with respeci 
to the Canadian company and $229,) 
805 with respect to the British comr 
pany. 

A comparison of sales and earnt 
ings from 1938 to 1949, follows: 


Net Perr 

Sales Earnings Pe 

1948 $22,393,582 $1,979,317 $6.9: 
1947 Oso Dec Le 1,524,637 5.33 
1946 9,904,148 537,837 1.83 
1945 11,680,257 536,056 1.9: 
1944 13,552,820 547,383 1.9’ 
1943 11,476,034 557,227 2.06 
1942 7,503,229 594,883 2.14 
1941 6,039,576 706,477 2.55) 
1940 5,101,258 642,052 2.33 
1939 4.594.109 696,221 2.56 
1938 8,111,787 DLOS29 1.83 


Net sales for the first six months 
of 1949 amounted to $9,921,300( 
against $11,451,800 for the first hali! 
of 1948. Net income was $719,102? 
or $2.51 a share, against $1,151,1633 
or $4.03 a share. 


Increased iriventories and  ac- 
counts receivable accompanying the 
record sales of 1947 and 1948, to- 
gether with the heavy expenditures 
on the Capacitor Division and other 
physical improvements, drained 
much of Sangamo Electric’s cash as- 
sets and made it necessary for the 
company to borrow working capital 
funds. Despite an increase of about 
$627,000 in inventories and accounts 
receivable last year, the company’s 
borrowings at the end of 1948 were 
about the same as at the end of 
1947. Notes payable under time 
loans amounted to $2,316,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1948, not including 
$192,000 payable during 1949, 


Common Stock Only 

Sangamo’s seven per cent pre- 
ferred stock was retired in 1936, 
partly by conversion into common 
stock. The sole capital issue now 
consists of 300,000 authorized shares 
of no par value stock, of which 286,- 
000 shares are outstanding. The 


stock is listed on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


Dividends have been paid without 
interruption since 1936 when dis- 
tributions were resumed after a 
three-year lapse. In 1948 the com- 
pany paid $2.80 a share, consisting 
of four quarterly dividends of 40 
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ents a share and four extras of 30 
ents. This compared with $2.20 a 
are in 1947, and $1.10 a share 
om 1942 to 1946. Payments this 
rear have been at the same rate 
in 1948—with quarterly dividends 
£ 40 cents a share and extras of 30 
ents. The most recent payments 
vere made October 1. 


Current assets of $8,813,486 at the 
lose of 1948 compared with cur- 
ent liabilities of $3,253,794.  Al- 
hough cash of $892,588 and_in- 
estments of $39,972 represented the 
mly cash assets, the company’s liq- 
id position was better than these 
igures would indicate since the bulk 
f the $2,498,867 in trade accounts 
‘eceivable was due from utility com- 
yanies and involved a_ negligible 
redit risk. Inventories of $5,333,- 
24 at the end of 1948 included $1.- 
£37,368 of raw materials. The an- 
qual report stated that the com- 
any expected to make a substan- 
Hal decrease in the raw materials 
inventory because supplies were be- 
ing received on a much more order- 
ly basis. 


Fixed assets were carried at net 
depreciated value of $4,064,998 on 
December 31, 1948, and total as- 
sets amounted to $14,008,390. 


“Wonder Metals” 


. (Continued from page 17) 


of the zirconium compounds, the 
oxide, is in a new concentrated 
arc light which furnishes a “point” 
source of high intensity light. In 
the “zirconium lamp”, electrodes 
are sealed into a small glass bulb 
in an atmosphere of inert gas, such 
as argon. The cathode has a small 
amount of zirconium oxide upon 
which a tiny area of metallic zir- 
conium appears under the ionic 
bombardment of the electric arc. 
A brilliant white light is given off 
by this molten surface. The zir- 
conium vapor returns to the cath- 
ode, thus renewing the surface and 
enabling the lamp to continue 
operation for several hundred 
hours. 

The zirconium lamp is so in- 
rensely bright that when used as 
lumination for microscopes, it 
makes possible higher magnifica- 
‘ions than have heretofore been 
possible without the electron mi- 
croscope. The zirconium lamp may 
ye used as a lensless projector and 


wees STARTING DECEMBER Ist 


DELTA Lucury Be : 
hoir-stop fo Miami 


41% Hours 


Unsurpassed luxury and comfort, unsurpassed speed and 
service. Wide seats, wide aisles, wide picture windows. No 
triple seats. Only Delta offers DC-6 luxury, with the famous 
Sky Lounge, to Miami. Make your winter reservations now. 


Plus non-stop DC-6’s to Cincinnati and 
Atlanta, one-stop to Jacksonville 


For reservations phone 


FRanklin 2-9855 


or call your travel agent 
67 East Monroe Street 
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JACOB PRESS’ SONS, INC. 
MOTOR TRUCK BODIES 
MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
STEEL DUMP BODIES * HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 


REPAIRS, PAINTING, INFRA-RED DRIED 
LETTERING GRITBLASTING 


RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 


STEEL FABRICATION 
shear capacity - /2” x 12'0” 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14’0” 
501 West 33rd Street . . . Chicago 16, IIlinois 
BOulevard 8-6182 
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These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
portation to the door, excellent 
labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 
plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


For full particulars 
write or call 


chase contract or long term lease. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


COMMERC 


may also be employed with oe 
devices to produce from five to ] 
times the brilliancy upon a scree 
with 100 times the service life 
a tungsten projection lamp of sim 
lar rating. For photographic prin 
ing and enlarging, the new lam 
cuts exposure time sharply. 
Although most zirconium  ore¢ 
are now imported, there are sul 
stantial domestic deposits whic 
may tend to lower the price of th 
metal when a more economical r¢ 
fining process is developed. 


Heavy As Lead 


Although used for years as a 
alloying element in “moly” steel: 
and as a supporting wire for tung 
sten in incandescent lamp filament: 
molybdenum has been little use 
as an engineering or structura 
metal because of the impossibilit 
of producing sizeable pieces of th 
pure metal. Now, a new produc 
tion process has produced slabs th 
size of a large desk ‘top, as well a 
large tubes and cylinders. 

Pure molybdenum metal is nea 
ly as heavy as lead. With a mel 
ing point of 4748°F., molybdenum’ 
strength at the highest industria 
operating temperatures encountere 
exceeds that of any other comme: 
cially-used metal or alloy excep 
tungsten. Tungsten, however, cost 
more than molybdenum; it is twic 
as heavy and cannot be produce 
in the shapes and sizes now poss 
ble with “moly.” 

Predictions are that pure molyt 
denum metal may soon find valt 
able applications for blades, tai 
pipes, and firing chambers in ultr: 
high-temperature rockets and ga 
turbines. The hope of greater pre 
pulsive pushes from these two mc 
tive power engines hinges upo: 
the development of hotter firin 
chambers. This means finding 
metal for the turbine blades an 
the rocket nozzles tough enough t 
withstand rough use at high ten 
peratures. It is possible that molyl 
denum may beat out titanium fo 
such jobs. 

Although pure molybdenut 
costs about $3 a pound in powde 
form and about $22 a pound L 
wire form, sizeable quantities ¢ 
the metal are being produced for 

variety of uses. For instance, it | 
being used for electrodes in ele 
tric glass-making furnaces. Thes 
electrodes must withstand extrem 
(Continued on page 36) 
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INDUSTRIAL D 


NVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
| velopments in the Chicago Indus- 
trial Area total $5,854,000 dur- 
ag October compared with $16,- 
48,000 during October, 1948. Total 
xpenditures in the first ten months 
f 1949 were $87,756,000 compared 
vith $130,955,000 for the same pe- 
iod in 1948. These developments 
ncluded new construction, expan- 
ion of industrial buildings, and the 
yurchase of land and buildings for 
ndustrial purposes. 


Lever Brothers Company, opera- 
or of a large soap and edible prod- 
icts plant in Hammond and the 
elke Company and the Pepsodent 
Jompany in Chicago, will construct 
_ $2,000,000 addition to its facili- 
ies at Hammond. Upon comple- 
ion of the addition, the Jelke mar- 
arine operations will be moved to 
Jammond. 


Imperial Box Company, 1566 W. 
Jarroll street, subsidiary of Morris 
’aper Mills, Morris, Ill., has pur- 
hased the property formerly occu- 
ied by the Lindsay Corporation at 
5th avenue in Melrose Park. The 
roperty consists of a factory con- 
aining 100,000 square feet of floor 
rea and a two-story office front lo- 
ated on seven acres of land. 


Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
ill construct a 37,000 square foot 
lant in Cicero in which it will man- 
facture bar joists and roof spans. 


Texas Empire Pipe Line Com- 
any, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has com- 
leted a pipe line to the Chicago 
rea which will serve the ‘Texas 
‘company refinery at Lockport. In 
ddition to a new pump house, a 
jajor tank farm has been estab- 
shed and large storage tanks 
rected. The pipe line increases the 
aily capacity for crude oil in the 
hicago area by 73,000 barrels. 


EVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


Alonzi Furniture Company, 1840 
W. Hubbard street, has purchased a 
large plant adjacent to its present 
plant. The company will construct 
a connecting structure between the 
present plant and the newly pur- 
chased building. 

American Institute of Baking, 1135 
W. Fullerton avenue, will build a 
large research and office building at 
Ontario street and McClurg court. 
The new building will serve as head- 
quarters for the institute. J. J. Har- 
rington, broker. 

Illinois Adhesive Products Com- 
pany, 2255 W. Grand avenue, has 
purchased the property of the Alli- 
son-Bedford Company at 3105 S. 
California avenue and will move to 
the larger quarters immediately. 

Townsend Company, 6600 S. Oak 
Park avenue in the Clearing Indus- 
trial District, is constructing an ad- 
dition to its plant. The company 
manufactures a line of rivets. 

Oberweis Dairy Company, Aurora 
is constructing a bottling plant in 
Kane County. 

Norco Molded Products Company, 
6467 N. Avondale avenue, is build- 
ing a new plant at 8040 N. Austin 
avenue in Morton Grove. The fac- 
tory will be one-story and basement, 
containing approximately 13,000 
square feet of floor area. 

Inland White Lead Company, 741 
W. Gladys street, has purchased a 
site in Franklin Park on which it 
has started construction of a plant. 
The structure will contain 12,000 
square feet of floor space. All op- 
erations of the company will be 
moved to the plant when it is 
completed. 

Kolite, Inc., 2944 N. California 
avenue, manufacturer of fluorescent 
signs, is moving its operation to a 
plant in West Chicago. 

Harrison Company, 3550 W. Har- 


HEAT TREATING 
FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial - Office - Institutional 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


B. E. WEBER CO., INC. 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


BURGLARY «+ FIRE * SPRINKLER 
CENTRAL STATION ALARM SYSTEMS 
APPROVED FOR INSURANCE CREDITS 
RADIO-PHONE SQUAD CARS ON DUTY 

24 HOURS DAILY 


CENTRAL WATCH SERVICE 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST. STate 2-9812 
Property Protection Since 1898 


EXPORT SALES 


Established export firm, acting as the — 
manufacturer's export sales department, can 
handle 1 or 2 additional lines. World 
wide contacts in hard lines. 


KENYON EXPORT 


CORPORATION 


9 So. Clinton FRanklin 2-0966 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 
Phone SEeley 3-2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


Allgauer's 


NUFER 
RESTAURANT 


famous for 
Lobsters and Seafood 
direct from the seashore 
Aged Steaks, Chicken, Chops 


Private dining room for Parties, Banquets 


Open trom Noon till 1 A. M. every day 
6666 N. RIDGE 
2 Blocks N. of Devone Ample Parking 
For Reservation BRiargate 4-6666 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


A New Combination 
HANSEN Tacker and 


Channel Cleaner— 


IN less 
Tacker can be serviced. Swing-type jaw 
for instant inspection. Channel cleaner 


than a minute, the Hansen 


for clearing channel — in seconds! 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5067 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


fs ; 
¢ ELecr pie. coh 
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Carstens, architect. 


rison street, maker of screw prod- 
ucts, has purchased the building at 


1211 S. Western avenue. J. J. Har- 
rington, broker. 
Felt Products Manufacturing 


Company, 1508 W. Carroll avenue, 
is constructing a one-story addition 
to its plant. The company manu- 


factures gaskets, packings and 9) 
seals. 


Atlantic Box Company, 2007 Mar 
shal boulevard, is constructing ai 
addition to its factory. The com 
pany manufactures corrugated box 
es. 


“Wonder Metals” 


(Continued from page 34) 


ly high temperatures and also be 
extremely pure to prevent con- 
tamination of the glass. Molybde- 
num does the job neatly. Labora- 
tory parts and electronic parts are 
formed from this heat-resistant ma- 
terial. Its use in dies for casting 
such high melting point alloys as 
brass is being investigated, and ex- 
perimental parts for both the air- 
craft and petroleum industries have 
been produced. 

While molybdenum is not as 
abundant as aluminum, there are 
substantial deposits in the United 
States which now supplies 90 per 
cent of the world’s requirements 
for the metal. 

Tantalum was first produced 
commercially in 1922, but as yet 
the available supply is too small to 
permit large-scale use of this inter- 
esting heavy metal. The peak war- 
time production of tantalum was 
just over 50 tons a year, not quite 
enough to fill a suitcase. It is, 
however, a metal of intriguing 
characteristics. Besides being ex- 
ceptionally heavy, it is especially 
resistant to hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids. Even the king-pin 
of solvents, aqua regia, does not 
touch pure tantalum. These prop- 
erties, plus the fact that it is far 
stronger than stainless steel, make 


tantalum valuable for equipmen 
used in acid plants. 

The first recorded use of pur 
tantalum was in rectifier cells fo 
early battery-operated radio set: 
Now, its high melting point (abou 
5400°F.) is making it especially use 
ful in the manufacture of high 
vacuum radio tubes. In wire an 
sheet form, tantalum has been use 
extensively in body surgery sinc 
it is not attacked by body fluid: 
Bone portions have been replace 
with tantalum, since bone will grov 
to and over the metal, as will softe 
body tissues. 

Braided tantalum sutures hav 
proved outstandingly successful i 
plastic surgery. One of the mo: 
recent applications of tantalum i 
the field of body-reconstructing — 
a tantalum liner for the back ¢ 
glass eyes which reduces irritatio 
to membranes of the eye sockets. 

The high price of tantalum i 
powder ‘form, $38 a pound, reflec 
the cost of the ore, which is $6,00 
a ton. At present, ore deposits a1 
sparsely scattered through Afric 
Australia, South America, and _ th 
United States. Each ton requir 
the mining of some 3,000 tons « 
rock. As a result, it now appea 
that tantalum will be largely r 
stricted to such special applicatio1 
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is “body hardware.” Nevertheless, 
P e€ expansion of the electronics 
jdustry may yet make tantalum a 
familiar word. 

| Lithium is the “bantamweight” 
f metals, the lightest of all solid 
Inemical elements. The soft, whit- 
sh metal that looks like silvery 
heese is only half as heavy as 
Water and floats on gasoline! A 
tubic foot weighs 33 pounds, com- 
yared with 108 pounds for the same 
mount of magnesium; 176 pounds 
or aluminum; and 490 pounds for 
ron. 

However, it’s doubtful whether 
e will ever have _ streamlined 
rains or strato-ships of lithium. 
Although it can readily be obtained 
n its pure metallic form at a cost 
of about $15 a pound, it is weak 
and unstable. It can be sliced with 
a knife, tarnishes readily, and de- 
composes in water almost instantly. 
Nevertheless, many uses have al- 
eady been found for the com- 
pounds of lithium which depend 
almost entirely on its chemical 
alacrity and the speed with which 
it grabs hold of other elements and 
hangs onto them. 


War Rescue Aid 


One compound, lithium hydride, 
gives off hydrogen gas in large 
quantities when the chemical is 
brought into contact with water. 
A pound liberates 45 cubic feet of 
hydrogen. During the war, a flier 
— down at sea and taking to his 
rubber life raft—dunked a pound 
can of the hydride into the ocean 
and thus inflated a balloon which 
elevated the 300 foot copper aerial 
for his portable radio transmitter. 

In foundries, pure lithium is a 
super-scavenger. Half an ounce 
cleans gases, oxides, sulphides, and 
other non-metallic impurities from 
a 200 pound melt of copper or 
bronze. During the war, a foun- 
dry making special castings for the 
Navy could get an average of only 
42,000 pounds per square inch from 
their castings. I.ithium, added to 
the melt for cleansing purposes, 
jumped the average to 52,000 
pounds per square inch. Another 
foundry averaged 25 per cent re- 
jects because castings were weak 
and porous. Adding lithium to the 
metal dropped the average to one 
per cent. Lithium combines with 
impurities and brings them to the 
top of the molten metal where they 
-an be skimmed off and discarded. 
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STRIAL 


LOANS 


Established manufacturers with adequate 


equity and a consistent record of achieve- 


ment may find it advantageous to obtain a 


long term loan for working capital or plant 


expansion—on a 


secured or unsecured basis. 


We have recently arranged term loans for 


producers of 


Electric Motors 
Bakers’ Ovens 
Pumps 


Hoisting Equipment 


Paper Boxes 
Air Compressors 
Transformers 


Asbestos Products 


Office Machines 

Shoes 

Heating Equipment 
Printing & Engraving 
Precision Gauges 
Plastic Products 
Automotive Accessories 


Millwork 


Scientific Instruments Jewelry 


Builders’ Hardware 


Machine Tools 


Inquiries from principals or their author- 


ized agents are invited. 


L 


Since 1844 


DOVENMUEHLE 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Andover 3— 2200 
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To Protect You 
On 
Deliveries 
In Any 
Emergency 


YOU CAN TAP 
OUR DELIVERY POWER 
To Advantage 
ANY TIME! 


On Over 
10,000 Items 


Electrical Supplies 


ANTICIPATING Steel Shortages, Efengee’s Fore- 


sighted Buyers have purchased ‘’/LONG” on 
Everything Electrical! Our huge warehouse fa- 
cilities are loaded but good ... Your Good... 


should the present steel strike become prolonged, 
or other delivery hazards develop. 


It has always been EFENGEE’s POLICY to protect 
those on our books, even at our own risk of 
being caught with Peak Inventories should condi- 
tions soften. You can depend on us always, to 
exercise the experience that has seen our many 
customers through the exigencies of Two Wars, 
many strikes, transportation difficulties and other 
delivery hazards. 


Folks tell us, we Take Care of Our Customers. 
Perhaps, that should prompt you to try us on 
your next requirements. For Exceptional Service, 
by men who know .. . 


CALL ANdover 3-1500 


15 Trunk Lines — No Waiting! 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


663-671 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ANoover 3-1500 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


A COMPLETE ENGRAVING SERVIC E 


COLOR PROCESS STEP & REPEAT 
= MULTIPLE PLATES 
HALF TONES =e 

: Layou 
Coton muares OUT & ART WORK 
° 

LINE ETCHINGS RETOUCHING 
. . 


BEN DAY ELECTROS 


MICHIGAN 2- 
6410 


153-9 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO - 10 
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A metal which was isolated mon 
than 100 years ago, columbium, ré 
mained a laboratory curiosity unt! 
the war, when it suddenly boome« 


into importance. Then its con 
centrated ores were flown her 
from Nigeria. Sometimes  calle« 


the “vitamin metal”, columbium ; 
never used in its pure form fo 
engineering or structural purposes 
but in minute amounts as an alloy 
ing element. Combined with cop 
per, it produces a hard alloy, idea 
for spot-welding and seam-weldin; 
electrodes because columbium-cop 
per retains its hardness under hea 
and possesses excellent  electrica 
conductivity. Columbium-coppe: 
electrodes keep their shape and aa 
curacy even after long productior 
welding runs. Columbium com 
bines with carbon to form an 
alloy that is extremely hard at high 
temperatures; potentially it may 
be valuable for making cutting 
tools and wire drawing dies. 


Raises Steel’s Heat Resistance 


Most valuable at present of col 
umbium’s properties is its ability 
when fused with stainless steel, tc 
produce an alloy which can_ be 
repeatedly heated to 1500°F. ot 
even 1600°F. and cooled again with 
out impairing the corrosion-resis 
tant properties or the strength of 
the steel. When ordinary stainles: 
steel is used where temperature: 
rise to between 800° and 1500°F. 
changes take place inside the meta 
making the steel corrode wher 
later exposed to a corroding agent 
even at room temperature. Colum 
bium also increases the strength ol 
stainless steel at elevated tempera 
tures. ‘hus it may be that colum 
bium, rather than titanium or ever 
molybdenum, may be the fina 
answer to parts for jet engines anc 
guided missiles. 

Thus far, the largest single de 
posit of columbium ore is the one 
which is worked by “bushman’ 
labor in Nigeria. The Unitec 
States was fortunate in having these 
resources made available from the 


“outset. 


All told, the metallurgical worle 
is offering industry an array of new 
metals and alloys, for use in creat 
ing new products and for battling 
high production costs, the like o! 
which has never before beer 
matched. ‘Tomorrow’s battle be 
tween the metals — new and ole 
— promises to be a lively one. 
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and TRAFFIC 


HE first rate agreement appli- 
cation filed under the Reed- 
~ Bulwinkle Act was approved by 
e Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion on October 3. The applica- 
ion, filed by the Western Traffic 
Association on behalf of 112 western 
ailroads and the Pullman Com- 
Dany, won the commission’s sanction 
ith two minor exceptions. One 
equires elimination of that portion 
of the application which accords 
he chairmen of the regional rate 
bureaus the right to refer to their 
executive committees the action taken 
by their freight traffic managers or 
freight traffic committees. The other 
exception orders that the agreement 
include a provision that notice of 
intention to permit the expiration 
of rates bearing an expiration date, 
which have been in effect for 15 
months or longer, be placed on the 
public dockets. The Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act, passed by the 80th Con- 
gress over a Presidential veto, added 
Section 5a to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act authorizing the contin- 
uance of conference rate-making 
practices and procedures, without 
threat of anti-trust prosecution, 
when such practices and procedures 
are approved by the Commission. 
The Southern Freight Association’s 
rate agreement application, filed on 
behalf of the southern railroads, has 
been assigned for hearing in the 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia, on 
November 16 before I. C. C. Com- 
missioner John L. Rogers and Ex- 
aminer Burton Fuller. Legislation 
to repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
will be considered at hearings to be 
held in November by the House 
Anti-Monopoly Subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Celer (N. Y.). Since 
enactment of rate agreement legis- 
lation had long been fought for by 
shippers and carriers generally, it 
is anticipated that strong opposi- 
tion to its repeal will be voiced at 
the House committee hearings. 


Ww 


Rail-Barge Order Postponed: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed the effective date of 
their order in No. 26712, Rail and 
Barge Joint Rates, from November 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1949. The 
postponement was made at the re- 
quest of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois. ‘The commission’s order re- 
quired railroads and common car- 
riers by water operating on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior Rivers to estab- 
lish the through joint rail-barge rates 
and routes which were prescribed in 
their earlier findings. A group of 
railroads recently filed suit in the 
U. S. Court to have the order set 
aside. 


Proposed Express Credit Regula- 
tions: he proposed credit regula- 
tions of the Railway Express Agen- 
cy have been submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
matter has been assigned as Ex Parte 
No. 170. Public Law No. 197, which 
becomes effective February 2, 1950, 
gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority over extension of 
credit by express companies. The 
proposed rules provide for the rend- 
ering of bills weekly with each billing 
covering the transactions of the pre- 
vious week. A period of four work- 
ing days following the end of the 
billing week would be allowed for 
the preparation and presentation of 
bills. The bills would be payable 
seven days (excluding Saturdays. 
Sundays and legal holidays) after 
presentation. Protests on the pro- 
posed rules were to be filed by Oc- 
tober 20 and requests for hearing 
filed on or before November 4. 

I. C. C. To Investigate Rule 34: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on its own motion, has institut- 
ed an investigation into Rule 34 of 
the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to determine whether the pro- 
visions of the rule, wherein freight 
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THIS 
FREIGHT CANT 
WALT... 


DONT 
WORRY-/tL 
CALL WABASH!, 


To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... via Wabash 
... serving the Heart of 
America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 


There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


“ngasn wa 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Wor “af 
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charges are based upon a graduated 
scale of minimum weights, are rea- 
sonable with respect to the floor 
loading capacity of open cars and the 
cubical capacity of closed cars. The 
proceeding has been assigned as 
Docket No. 30280, Rule 34 of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 
18 and hearing dates will be an- 
nounced later. 


Central Motor Rate Increases Pub- 
lished: Unless suspended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
increases in motor carrier rates in 
Central territory applicable on ship- 
ments under 5,000 pounds will be- 


come effective October 29 and later. 
Rates on shipments under 5,000 
pounds will be increased to the basis 
applicable on shipments over 5,000 


pounds, plus 10 per cent, plus 20 
cents per 100 pounds. The increased 


motor carrier rates applicable be- 
tween central and eastern territory 
on the one hand and southern terri- 
tory on the other, published to be- 
come effective October 12, were sus- 
pended by the commission. Rate in- 
creases applicable between central 
and eastern territory and within 
western territory have been ap- 
proved, but not as yet published. 


Not many folks are smashing atoms 
yet. But we have already helped 
build several cyclotrons for those 
who do! And it’s pretty ticklish 
electrical work that not everybody 
is able or equipped to do. 

We don’t suppose you need any 
atomic research equipment, but we 


* Specialists in engineering 
and construction on. all 


systems, 


radio antennae, 


traffic signals, street light- 


cite our experience with it to prove 
to you that Hyre Electric can be 
relied upon for any type of electrical 
engineering and construction job. 
Our 37 years of skill, reliability and 
experience are at your service—call 


us anytime. 


* Complete motor repair 


and inspection service — 


types of industrial and com- 
mercial power and lighting. 


* Capacity to handle any 
size job—from doorbell to 
complete power plant and 
system, 


* Athletic field and airport 
lighting, electronic and in- 


strument aircraft landing 


2320 OGDEN BOULEVARD 


ing, etc. 


* Complete installations for 
generation, distribution, 
control and application of 


electric current. 


* Power factor correction, 
DC-AC conversion, motor 
applications, electrical 


heating and processing. 


CHICAGO - 


most modern, best equi pped 


shop in Midwest. 


* Complete technical sery- 
ice—staff of 10 electrical 
engineers and designers 
available for consultation 
on all industrial and com- 
mercial light and power 


problems. 


ELEC/ITRIC Co. 
CHEE 1972 


Call CHESAPEAKE 3-6100 


COMMERC 


Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 15) 


of Glidden Company, propped 
painter’s cap on his forehead an} 
peddled the company’s new “Sati: 
Spread” over a local department ston 
counter. Elsewhere in Cleveland, 3: 
other Glidden executives set up sim 
ilar one-day selling stands, at whic: 
they engaged in folksy chit-chat wit] 
housewives, encouraged youngsters t: 
scribble on Glidden-painted surface 
(to demonstrate how simply it coulc 
be washed off), and in the course o 
the day established a number of sale 
records. The advertised purpose o 
this demonstration, of course, was t 
show what aggressive selling by re 
tail clerks could do. 


Denver has experienced anothe 
taste of go-getting promotion in th 
appliance field. One dealer, realiz 
ing last winter that a bad slump i 
radio and radio-phonograph sale 
was partly due to the fact that cus 
tomers were hopefully awaiting tele 
vision, announced that he was in 
stituting a guaranteed trade-back in 
surance plan. Every buyer who pur 
chased a radio-phonograph combin 
ation for $283.95 would receive : 
trade-in guarantee of $255.55 on an 
combination television model offer 
ed by the store within the next 1! 
months. 


Creative Selling 


There are, of course, some funda 
mentalist; who regard such mer 
chandising antics with disdain, thi 
argument being that stunts and gim 
micks fall considerably short of gen 
uine salesmanship. There is anothe: 
school of thought, however, whicl 
holds that stunt promotion, if 1 
moves merchandise, constitutes “‘cre 
ative salesmanship” of the  highes 
order. Indications are that the lat 
ter point of view will be in the as 
cendency as business moves into th 
highly competitive ’fifties. 

Doubtless the strongest argumen 
in favor of the “creative salesman 
ship” viewpoint is that stunts, whe: 
wisely handled, are a highly effec 
tive sales tonic. Mr. Ward, th 
Denver dealer who offers car buy 
ers a complimentary junket to De 
troit, has raised his volume to sec 
ond place in the city. Chicago’s Jin 
Moran, whose merchandising reper 
toire includes a number of other in 
novations in addition to free trans 


, 
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yortation, has in two years raised his 
concern from a brand new agency 
to _Hudson’s largest! 


_ Other gimmicks have been equal- 
ly potent sales stimulators. The one- 
day campaign by Glidden’s top brass 
more than tripled paint sales (not to 
mention its morale-boosting effect on 
dealers and salesmen), while the 
“Tele-Trade” guarantee of the Nides 
General Electric Appliance Company 
im Denver sent radio and_ radio- 
phonograph sales climbing a good 
350 per cent in five weeks. 

Considering the dismal condition 
of the second-hand auto market, it 
is not surprising that used-car deal- 
ers have been among the most zeal- 
ous searchers for new sales gimmicks. 
A number have tried one cent sales 
(one car at the regular price and a 
second one for a penny); several! 
have launched one-cent-down sales 
on older models; still others have 
tried tie-in sales, particularly with 
television sets. 

The trick, obviously, is to turn up 
an idea that arouses the public’s cur- 
iosity; in fact, it may do little more 
than arouse curiosity and still be suc- 
cessful. A gimmick alone seldom 
closes a sale, but if it attracts pros- 


pects and brings them to a_ mer- 
chant’s place of business in a respon- 
sive mood, the odds on a successful 
closing are all the more favorable. 
The psychology behind such mer- 


_chandising methods is demonstrated 


by partners Barney and Herb Teal, 
who have lured hundreds of curious 
prospects to their Detroit automo- 
bile agency. 

Trade-In Gimmick 


Teal Brothers, Inc., offer to accept 
almost anything of value — radios, 
washing machines, stoves, watches, 
real estate, jewelry and the like—as 
part or full payment on a car. The 
proposition appeals, of course, to the 
average man’s bartering instinct; he 
figures he can out-dicker anyone. In 
addition to increasing Teal’s volume 
50 per cent, the barter offer has pro- 
duced a strange assortment of trade- 
in merchandise, including diamond 
rings, silverware, houses, cabin cruis- 
ers and fur coats. 

Although most merchandising 
stunts are staged by single compan- 
ies, some are cooperative ventures. 
An example is the evening market 
carnival, a depression-born idea that 
has recently been revived in the East 
and South. The evening market is 
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reminiscent of the medieval bazaar. 
Here, many merchants—some estab- 
lished businessmen, others little more 
than circus barkers—rent booth space 
and peddle their goods, usually at 
deeply cut-rate prices, to crowds who 
assemble partly for fun and partly 
to search for bargains. 

Another promotional device of a 
more conservative nature is the road- 
show. Despite the title, the road- 
show involves no whoop-la. Instead, 
it is a systemic plan to increase bus- 
iness, particularly in out-of-the-way 
places, by taking a complete line of 
products to the customer’s door. This 
usually means stocking a trailer and 
hauling it from one prospective cus- 
tomer’s home or shop to the next. A 
number of companies — including 
Goodyear, Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
Westinghouse, which are using road- 
shows to sell industrial customers— 
report that they often get the atten- 
tion of top executives when a sales- 
man traveling without the big dis- 
play cannot. 
have 
set up road-shows of their own. A 
Billings, Mont., tool salesman, dis- 
turbed over his inability to reach 

(Continued on page 43) 


A few individual salesmen 


73 YEARS OF KNOW-HOW IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY PLATING 
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Burnishing Deburring 


MERCIL 


The Oldest Name in Plating 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING COMPANY 


| 1901 to 1919 West Fulton Street | Phone SEeley 3-0102 Chicago 12, Illinois 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR 
quiet, 


Chicago’s 
restau- 


INN, 

famed, homelike 
rant. DO oe Sas ne es 

*TIt reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. ‘ 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . Ae eeret sn ah Are eat 2 
K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
GiNing. geste see os 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHitehall 4-9637 


The Red she stAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


You are paying the prece..: 
ARE YOU 


GETTING YOUR 
MONEY ‘S WORTH 


in 
INSURANCE COUNSELLING 
RISK ANALYSIS 
LOSS PREVENTION ENGINEERING 
VALUATION STUDIES 
COST AND STATISTICAL DATA 


? 


The dollars you spend for insurance 
entitle you to all these services as 
well as protection. Our industrial 
clients find our Service Staff of en- 
gineering and analytical experts of 
inestimable value to them in solving 
their insurance problems. 

If you are interested in getting 
more service and _ better protection 
out of your insurance dollars, a 
letter or telephone call will give you 
an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with our plan of Insurance 
for Industry. 


BYRNES McCAFFREY, Inc. 


141 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
WeEbster 9-7713 
IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN— 


Ford Building 
Phone Woodward 2-0200 


New Products 


Sound Tape “Printer” 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Paul, Muinn., 
has developed a machine for copy- 
ing sound tape recordings in com- 
mercial volume, just as disc record- 
ings are duplicated on presses. The 
machine utilizes a “contact print- 
ing” method by duplicating the mag- 
netic patterns that are produced in 
the iron oxide coating of the master 
tape. Unrecorded, copy tape is 
placed in contact with the master 
tape in a magnetic field, to transfer 
the original magnetic pattern. 


Unique Roof Coating 

A spread-on roof coating consist- 
ing of a liquid of aluminum flakes 
bound to fine asbestos fibers by a 
waterproofing base has been intro- 


duced by Abesto Manufacturing 
Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
Called “Abesto Fiberated Lumi- 


clad,” it is said to absorb heat rays 
of the sun, leaving interiors 10 to 20 
degrees cooler in summer, and also 
to hold heat during the winter. 


Cable Splice Housing. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York 20, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a plastic cable splice hous- 
ing which is said to reduce splicing 
time from hours to minutes, and al- 
so to provide a durable water-tight 
electrical seal. The new _ housing 
owes its strength to a blend of syn- 
thetic rubber and thermoplastic 
resins and is recommended for both 
aerial and underground installations. 


Jiffy-Clean Apron 

A plastic innovation that should 
save a lot of time is a waterproof, 
stainproof, acid and alkali-resistant 
apron of plastic fabric, introduced 
by Utility Apron Company, 53 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. De- 
signed for waitresses, bartenders, 
laboratory technicians, and the like, 
the new apron can be wiped clean 
of chemicals, blood and other liq- 
uids with a damp cloth. 


Five-Way Ladder 

Lincoln Manufacturing Company, 
New Windsor, Md., has devised a 
versatile, five-combination ladder 
that lends itself to a variety of house- 
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hold uses. Ordinarily, the ladder can 
be set up as a conventional steplad- 
der, but with a quick readjustment 
of connecting hooks it may be con- 
verted into an extension ladder, or 
a stairway ladder. By disconnecting 
the two units, it will serve as two 
shorter ladders or as a scaffold base. 


Desk-Drawer Checkwriter 

A simplified checkwriter — that 
weighs only six ounces has been in- 
troduced by the Marcy F. Roderick 
Company, Philadelphia 4, Pa. The 
“Executive Checkwriter” is a flat de- 
vice that is placed on top of a 
blank check; then, when numerals 
on the checkwriter are pressed, the 
figures are punched in the check 
with indelible ink. 


Handy Hand Truck 

Business Equipment Specialists, 19 
West 44th Street, New York 18, N. 
Y., has devised a hand truck that 
can be folded down, accordion-fash- 
ion, to fit under a counter or into 
a luggage compartment. The all- 
steel unit, called “Fold-A-Way”, 
weighs only 25 pounds, yet can car- 
ry loads up to 700 pounds. Ten of 
the units can be stored in the space 
required for two conventional-type 
trucks. 


New Angle Vise 

The problem of drilling holes in 
unusual locations and milling a wide 
variety of shapes is greatly simpli- 
fied, says En Fab Incorporated, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., with one of the com- 
pany’s new angle vises, which facili- 
tate grinding, milling and drilling at 
all angles. The unit swings 180 
degrees in either direction and is 
said to be easily adjusted by socket 


head screws. The vise will hold 
material up to 14 inches by 2% 
inches. 


Automatic Light 

Borrowing an idea from the re- 
frigerator light that pops on when 
the door is opened, the Dor-Lite 
Company,’310 S. Christiana Avenue, 
Chicago 24, has begun marketing an 
electrical device that can be simply 
installed to produce instant light 
when a closet, garage, or cellar door 
is opened. “Dor-Lite” involves a 
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mall depressor switch that is fitted 
nm a door jamb, plus a wire extend- 
ng to a light socket. Installation re- 
uires no wire-splicing or electrical 
onnections. 


Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 41) 


nough prospects, stocked a Dodge 
oute-van with some 3,300 automo- 
ive and aviation service tools sever- 
1 months ago and set out to broaden 
is Operating area. As a result he 
10w covers 25 to 150 miles daily and 
is sales have increased, 17 per cent. 
_.Though merchandising’s book of 
ricks contains many a unique gim- 
nick, there are few that can match 
the coin-in-the-slot meter for sheer 
sales punch. It was back in the early 
thirties that the idea of using coin 
meters to finance appliance pur- 
chases was first conceived. The small 
black boxes that must be fed coins to 
keep the electricity flowing into a 
household appliance disappeared 
during the war, but sluggish appli- 
ance sales, plus the lifting of Regu- 
lation W last July 1, brought it back 
again in a jiffy. ‘Today, the pay-as- 
you-go meter plan appears to be 
headed for its biggest year yet. 


Meter Craze 


In the first two months after 
down-payment restrictions were lift- 
ed, International Register Company 
of Chicago sold more meters to re- 
tailers than during any pre-war year. 
The buyers included hundreds of ap- 
pliance dealers who had watched 
their inventories of refrigerators. 
stoves and washing machines reach 
the critical level. Then, almost over- 
night, the coin gadgets began mov- 
ng the backed-up merchandise. A 
Chicago chain sold 2,500 meter-plan 
refrigerators in two wecks, a Pitts- 
murgh dealer sold 250 refrigerators 
in a similar period, and a Rockford, 
[Il., dealer sold 191 refrigerators, four 
ranges and a freezer in five days. 

Hot on the heels of meter-plan 
refrigerator selling has come televi- 
sion promotion. Some appliances — 
or example, stoves and washing ma- 
shines—present a problem if sold 
fia the meter. Customers are in- 
lined to feed the coin boxes only 
vhen using the appliance; hence, it 
1as been necessary to adjust the re- 
rigerator meter (which must run 
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Your firm will find the broad experience and 


impartial counsel of Marsh & MfLennan 
of extraordinary value in the designing and 


Operation of a successful retirement plan. 


Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh — Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington Cleveland Buffalo 


Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 


71 YEARS 
OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE 
BEHIND THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUCTS: 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHERS *~ 

Packings - Washers - Gaskets 
Straps - Boots - Belting - Hand 
Leathers - Aprons and related items. 


SIRVENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Diaphragms + Boots - Packings 
Gaskets - Valve Cups + and many 
other special molded parts. 


PERFECT OIL SEALS : 
Made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes, including special construc- 
tions for every type of mechanical 
sealing. 


RAWHIDE PRODUCTS 

Hammers « Mallets - Mauls - Gears 
Pinions - Belt Lacing and Pins - mis- 
cellaneous products. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE 


Manutacturing Company 
1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Established 1878 
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INSURED 
WILLS? 


No matter how carefully your will 
is drawn, life insurance may be 
needed to guarantee that your 
wishes will be carried out. Today's 
high taxes and administration costs 
often use up large portions of an 
estate which a man expects to go 
to his family. Life insurance at an 
annual premium cost of but a few 
cents on the dollar can be used to 
replace these losses, leaving the 
estate intact for distribution as 
planned. 


Your nearest Prudential office will 
be glad to discuss with you and 
your attorney ways of using life 
insurance to implement the terms of 
your will and to make certain that 
the needs of your family will be 
met. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NEW LOW PRICE! 
LOOK! 4 Drawer 


LETTER 
SIZE... 


LEGAL SIZE ... $47.95 
LOCK Ledkis ‘all 4 Miebers 3930) 
(Delivery Free in Chicago) 


® BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SUSPENSION 


© FULL 26%" DEEP 
® OLIVE GREEN or GRAY 


7 DUROFILE 
FULL SUSPENSION! 


These heavy all-steel filing cabinets have 
full progressive cradle type suspension— 
10 rollers per drawer; center reinforcement 
posts; heavy bronze hardware; automatic 
locking compressor follower blocks. 


Visit Our Showrooms 


EROWN 


HArrison 7-7400 OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
222 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


EXCLUSIVE 
FACTORY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


@ Mail or phone 
orders accepted. 


constantly) to cover the payments 
on, say, a washing machine that is 
used only once or twice a week. 

With television, however, this has 
been anything but a problem. Here, 
the customary plan is to set the meter 
so that it provides an hour of tele- 
viewing for each quarter inserted in 
the slot. The result, as E. J. Bohn- 
er, sales manager of International 
Register, points out, has been that 
the average buyer has far exceeded 
his anticipated monthly meter pay- 
ments on a television set. 

Meter enthusiasts emphasize one 
point in forecasting still greater suc- 
cess for their merchandising tech- 
nique in the years ahead. The aver- 
age low-income family, they point 
out, abhors the sight of a bill collec- 
tor. But the man who drops around 
to collect meter payments is a dif- 
ferent brand of animal; he is friend- 
ly, unobtrusive, yet highly observant. 
When the balance on the refrigerator 
begins running out, he has already 
noted at least one more over-age ap- 
pliance that can stand replacing by a 
gleaming new model—and with no 
more trouble or expense than refrig- 
erator payments involved. 

The eyes of a meter man glow 
warmly when he begins savoring the 
long-range potentialities: after the 
refrigerator, a new electric range; af- 
ter the range, a new electric ironer; 
after that, a living room suite or 
television. set. As one meter mer- 
chandiser put it recently, “There is 
no reason why a family’s life-time 
purchases of major appliances and 
furniture cannot be geared to a 
meter; it is simple, yet provides z 
profound sense of accomplishment.” 

However sound this soaring opti- 
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mism may be, meter selling does un 
derscore one important consideratior 
that applies to all forms of super 
promotion. Merchandising expert 
insist that a gimmick, no matter hoy 
unique, must stand the test of com 
mon sense appraisal. Meter manu 
facturers have cautioned dealers t 
use the same care in evaluating the 
credit standing of meter-plan buyer: 
that they take with ordinary time. 
payment buyers. Otherwise, gim. 
mick-selling can lead to seriou: 
trouble, including financial losses for 
both buyer and seller, as well as cus: 
tomer ill-will. 


Wise Handling 


The lesson should be fairly ob- 
vious: the merchandising gimmick 
can be a potent sales tool at a time 
when energetic salesmanship is sore- 
ly needed throughout American in. 
dustry. But, if not wisely utilized, it 
can prove more harm than good. No: 
is the merchandising gimmick a sub- 
stitute for sound business methods al 
along the selling front. 

Jim Moran, the Chicago Hudsor 
dealer, is a war veteran turned super- 
merchandiser. Successful salesman. 
ship, he points out, is about five pen 
cent imagination and gimmicks, anc 
about 95 per cent service to custo 
mer. Moran has tried a number o: 
gimmicks, including free transporta. 
tion and an abortive no-money-dowr 
idea, but he believes his  stronges' 
sales stimulator is the 24% year ser 
vice warranty he gives every buyer 

“Gimmicks attract a lot of custo 
mers and they sell a few,” Morar 
declares, “but the assurance of ser 
vice is what makes a business sounc 
and successful in the long run.” 


The Sportsman’s Wallet 


(Continued from page 19) 


and board start at five dollars a 
day, and the comfort of a ski lift 
adds two to six dollars a day. 

In other participation sports — 
tennis, amateur baseball, archery, 
softball and the like — annual out- 
lays are smaller, but only when 
compared to top-rankers like fishing 
and golf. When one steps out of 
the participation field and into the 
ostensibly silver-lined professional 
field of sports, the problem of stead- 
ily higher costs is immediately en- 
countered. Baseball club owners, 


for example, are graying at th 
manner in which expenses are bi 
ing into the gross take. 

Before the turn of the century 
Cap Anson could pack up th 
White Sox, haul them to He 
Springs for two weeks’ spring trair 
ing, and part with, say, a_paltr 
$1,500. Now the average big leagu 
team is fortunate if spring trainin 
costs only $60,000. Some teams lik 
the Tigers may get rid of $80,00( 
the Dodgers have spent up to $200 
000 to operate their spring baseba 
factory at Vero Beach, Florida. 
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(Angeles pro teams dropped half a 
illon dollars between them, part- 
ty because of high- -priced talent. 
(Coach Jimmy Phelan of the Los 
‘Angeles Dons figured that a line- 
man pocketed $33 for every minute 
jon the field, and the average back 
'$90.75 every time he toted the ball. 
(One Don back received $143 per 
play! Phelan also figured that 700 
jpeople had to march through the 
turnstiles at every game to pay the 
salary of a $12,000-a-year player. 
$225 a Minute! 

In general, U. S. athletes are the 
‘best paid in the world. A British 
football player draws the equivalent 
of $50 a week, a Gaelic football 
player gets about half that, but the 
menting is free. Several U. S. 
jockeys — Sande, Arcaro, Atkinson 
— have averaged well over $50,000 
a year. for long stretches. But 
French jockeys are a poverty 
stricken lot by comparison. Last 
winter they went on strike, com- 
plained that $7.50 for riding a loser 
was insult added to bad luck. 

Strangely enough, the world’s 
highest paid athletes are probably 
top-flight bull fighters. Currently 
Paco Munoz is collecting around 
$7,000 every time he steps into the 
ring — which works out to about 
$225 a minute. Manolete, the great- 
est of the moderns, received as 
much as $13,700 for a single per- 
formance. But he earned his money; 
in the summer of 1947 a bull gored 
him to death. A fighter like Curro 
Caco can make around $60,000 a 
year, less hospital expenses. 

There’s one final twilight zone of 
recreation that’s hard to classify 
either as a spectator or as a par- 
ticipant sport — gambling. The 
figures on gambling are even less 
precise than those in some other 
fields of recreation, but they cer- 
tainly reach into the billions. One 
minor New York City policy ring, 
broken up in 1947, had a weekly 
gross of $5,000,000. The take in 
New York City’s baseball pool 
reaches $2,000,000 a day during the 
playing season. Businessmen have 
been shocked to discover that gam- 
bling in factories and offices lifts 
$1,000,000,000 out of the nation’s 
paychecks before they ever get home. 
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: EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
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TRUCKING FLOORS 


We can retop your present floor if 
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We also construct machine founda- 
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SEE CHICAGO 
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FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
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CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 
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All Prices Plus Federal Tax 
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Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company .- 
Personnel Laboratory, The 


Pedersen’s Protective 


Pesticide Company ee 
Phipps Industrial Land Trust 
Press’, Jacob, Sons : 
Private Tele-Communications 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


R 
Red Star Inn, The ......... 
Rehnquist, T. A., Company 


S 
Schuh, C. J., & Associates . 
Sheridan, L. J., & Company 
Snow, Fred, Steel Treating Co. 
Standard Oil Company _. 


U 
United Air Lines 
V 
Van Vlissingen, J. H., & Co. 


W 
Wabash Railroad Company _. 
Weber, B. E. Company, Inc. 
Western Felt Company 


Bred eyes 39 
eh) 
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AL 
COMMERCI 
¥ 
Nationally, numbers alone is a $2, 
000,000,000 business, with 15,000,006 
steady customers. Handbooks are 
probably equally big. ; | 
That. still doesn’t bring _ the 
United States to within a_ hailing 
distance per capita of the $4,000, 
000,000 Britain lays out annually 
over a difference of opinion regard 
ing the speed of horses or dogs, ox 
who can play better football. But 
it does go to show ‘that jas far as 
sports and recreation are Concerned 
— there are billions in it. 


Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 11) 
taxpayers in 1949, the company es- 

timates. 

Individual income taxes, federal 
and state, furnished $18,600,000,000 
dollars or 60 per cent of the 1949 
fiscal year total, while corporation in- 
come and profits taxes furnished 
$12,250,000,000, the remaining 40 
per cent of the $30,800,000,000 in- 
come tax “take.” Income taxes col- 


lected by states totalled $1,250,000,- 
000. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
35.1933) AND JULY. 235 1946 
Of COMMERCE Magazine, published monthly at 

Barrington, Illinois, for October 1, 1949, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Chicago Association of Commerce 


and Industry, 1 N. La Salle St., 


Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, Alan Sturdy, 
Illinois. 


1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
2 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. if not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) The Owner: 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, 1 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill; President, 
Harvey Ellerd, 1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; 
Executive Officer, Leverett Lyon, 1 N. La Salle 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none so state.) 
None. 

4. The two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain. statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances .and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
(Signed) ALAN STURDY, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1949, 


(Seal) (Signed) VORIS D. SEAMAN. 
(My commission expires September 11, 1952.) 
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/ dvyertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
jone time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
15. words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
t $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; yy 
finch $7.00 one time; $6.50 six. times; $6.00 
times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
Copy must be received by 15th of 
-month to be inserted under proper 
Terms—Payable in advance unless 
references are Classi- 


BOOKKEEPING AND TAX SERVICE 


MONTHLY BOOKKEEPING AND 
SERVICE. FIXED LOW RATES 
C. J. SCHUH BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
(established 30 years) 
10 N. Clark St. CEntral 6-9812 
Chicago, Illinois 24 hour service 


BOXING AND CRATING — 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, IIl. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
6-1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
California. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
APPARATUS - LIGHTING 


complete catalogue and 
literature on request 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 
Phone State 2-4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


~  €&XTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 
EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. 7 


PESTICIDE C0.356 N. STATE ST. 


Executives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 
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MACHINERY 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870” 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo.1 RAndolph 6-1760 


GEARS 


Scace 188 § makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER. 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GIFTS 
LIQUORS AND WINES 


We offer for your convenience: 
Complete stocks at lowest prices. 
Free delivery throughout Illinois. 

Party and Convention Departments, 

Charge account facilities 

Convenient Down Town Stores: 


211 W. Madison * 78 E. Jackson 
Board of Trade Lobby 
ALL PHONES: RAndolph 6-9650. 


OTIS & LEE, INC. 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


INSURANCE 
Est. 


CRITCHELL 
MILLER 1868 


LE 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


‘Insurance 
WaAbesh 2-0340 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 


Planographing * Multilith 
i Mailing 


Addressing * 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


Change of Address 
DEarborn 2-1891 


Note 
139 N. CLARK 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 
Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 
1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, III. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-3456 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piane Course 
(Class and Individual Instruction) 
Superior Piano Text Books 
and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 
(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
25 E. Jackson Blvd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 §S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


SITUATION WANTED 
EXPORT MANAGER, outstanding qualifications. 


Unusual ability establishing distributorships. Lin- 
guist, college graduate, 40. 

Address COMMERCE Magazine 
Box 780 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 

Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 

For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werenouses, ete 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill, Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
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wife: 


“How do you get 
out of your husband?” 

Second wife: “Oh, I say I'm going back 
to mother and he immediately hands me 
railroad fare.” 


First money 


¥ * * 


The transport was shoving off for the 
Orient. Two wistful looking teen-agers 
were waving good-bye from the dock. 

“I think it’s a shame,” said one, “to 
send all those nice Marines to China. 
What will they do there?” 

“What’ll they do!” replied the other. 
“Ain’t you ever been out with a Marine?” 


* * * 


Patient: “Great Scott, Doc. What an 
awful bill just for one week’s treatment.” 

Doc: “My good fellow, if you knew 
what an interesting case yours was, and 
how strangely I was tempted to let it go 
{Oo a’ postmortem, you wouldn’t grumble 
at a bill three times as large.” 


* * * 


A pastor in Paris received a package 
from his nephew in America. It contained 
a very plain tie, suitable for one of his 
calling. He wore it one evening when 
he called upon a very orthodox family. 
In the middle of a deep philosophical 
discussion, the light suddenly went out. 
It was pitch black except for the pastor's 
“plain” tie on which gleamed the request, 
“Kiss me.” 


* * * 
“Have your fiancee’s people accepted 
you yet?” 
“They sure have. I got bawled out 


yesterday for using a guest towel.” 


* * * 


The baby had cried and fretted all day 
and the young mother was nearly frantic. 
When her husband came home in the 
evening, she described her experience. 

“Well, remember,” he told her cheer- 
fully, “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” 

About 8:30, with the baby crying again, 
she said to hubby: 

“I'm going to a movie, darling, so for 
the next couple of hours you assume 
world domination.” 


” 


* * * 


Female Applicant: “I’m 30,. but 
think I look it, do you?” 
_ Tactless Agent: “No, but then I imag- 
ine you used to, all right.” 


don't 


TOP 


Salo 


4 


A railway employe was summoned to 
court to serve as a juryman for a few 
days—a duty not wholly to his liking. 
After listening to a long list of excuses 
for not sitting in the panel propounded 
by the potential juror, the judge sternly 
snapped, “Do you mean to tell me you're 
indispensable to that big railroad that has 
thousands upon thousands of employes?” 

“No judge,” the workman replied, “but 
I don’t want them to find it out!” 

* * x 


Adolescence is when children start to 


question the answers. 


* * * 
“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “after 
What I have explained of the lion’s 


fierceness, strength and daring, can any 
of you name a single animal that the 
king of beasts stands in awe of.” 

Up shot little Billy’s hand. 


“Well,” the teacher asked, “which is 

the animal?” 

Billy: “Please, teacher, the lioness!” 
* ¥* * 

Young man: “I’d marry Shirley to- 


morrow if I. could only find a house to 
live in.” 

Friend: “Why don’t you move in with 
her parents?” 

Yap Mia Gant: They're living with their 
parents.” 


A guy who goes for the cup tha 
cheers somewhat too much was final 
cornered by his wife in a bar where he 
was dreamily contemplating a slug of 
rye. Being in a genial mood, he offered, 
her a sip, but when she took it she gagged 
and spluttered, finally coming out with: 
“How can you ever drink that horrible 
stuff?” ( 

“See?” said the husband, “and all the 
while you thought I was having a good« 


time!” 
* * * 


Miss Green: “I. know he’s rich, but isn’t’ 
he too old to be considered eligible?” 
Miss Brown: “My dear, he’s too eligible: 
to be considered old.” 
* * * 


“Hey,” cried Satan to a new arrival,| 
“you act as if you owned the place.” 
“T do,” came the answer, “my wife gave¢ 
it to me before I came.” 
* * * 


Edna: “You mustn't be discouraged.| 
In this world there’s a man for every) 
girl and a girl for every man. You can’t 
improve on an arrangement like that.” 

Pearle: “I don’t want to improve on it,: 
I just want to get in on it.” 

* * * 


He: “I’m keeping a record of all the 
good times we've had_ together.” 
She: “Oh, a. diary!” 
He: “No, stubs in a checkbook.” 
* * * 


Teacher: “Really, Johnny, your hand+ 
writing gets. worse all the time.” 

Johnny: “Well, Miss Jones, if I wrote» 
any better, then you'd be finding faultt 
with my spelling.” 

* * ¥ 

A farmer’s barn burned down and the? 
agent for the insurance company, ex- - 
plaining the policy that covered 
structure, told him that his firm would | 
build another barn of similar size in- - 
stead of paying the claim in cash. The: 
farmer was furious. “If that’s the way 
your company does business,” he ex- - 
ploded, “You can just cancel the insurance 
on my wife!” 


Don’t cry —all fathers look that way at first, 


